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“MR. MURRAY’ S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITIUS 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
YOUNG BEGINNERS’ LATIN COURSE. 


A NEW SERIES, 
J. First Latin Book. Grammar, Eary Questions, Excr- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 2s. 
Il. Seccnd Latin Rook. An Fasy Latin Reading Bock, 
with Analysis of Sentences. 2s. 
HI. Third Latin EBcok. Fasy Fxercises cn the Syntax, 
with Vocabularies. 2s. [ Nearly ready. 


PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
rapa LATINA. 


Grawmar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


* Appendix to Fart I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Latin Keading-Brok. 3s. Gd. 
*Part II. A First Latin Verse Book. 2s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
“Fars V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Tianslation into 
Trose. 3s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. (s. 
smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms, 


Latin: English Vocabulary to Theedrus, Cornelius Ncpes, 
and Cresar’s Gallie War. 3s. Gd. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a full Practice of 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. By 
T. D. Haru. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Anrals. 
With Notes. 12mo, 3s 


GREEK COURSE. 
ae GRECA. 


Part). Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularics. 





is. Gd. 
# Aaguntie to Tart I. Additional Exercises and 
Exawination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Partll. A Greek Reading-Book. 
Part III. Prose Composition. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 


6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Foums. | 
is. OC 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato.—Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 

‘English Grammar. With Exercises. 5s. 6 

‘ey muaten Grammar. With Paton and Ques- | 
icns 8 

Primary History of Britain. From the Failiest Times 
down to 1880. New and thoroughly Levised Edition. 
Coloured Map. (430 PP. ) 2s. Gd. 

Modern Geography. 5s. 

smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 

Engiish Composition. Tealeetes and Exercises. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
sy PRINCIPIA. 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vecalulaiics, 
: a? Materials for Conversation. 3s. ¢d. 
“Appendix to Tat I. Additional Exercises and 
LE. + wy Tapers. 2s. 6d. 


‘Part 1. A French Reading-Bock, with Etymological 
Dictionary. 4s. Gd. 


*Part II. VP10sc Composition. 


Students’ French Grammar. 
- Lirrre 


Smaller French Grammer. 8s. Cd. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


‘Part I. Grammar, Excreises, Vocabularics, and Materials 
fer Conversation. 3s. Gd. 
‘Part lI. Reading Book, with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


3s. 6d. 
3s. Gd. 


| 
| 


Ss. 6d. 


4s. Gd. 
With an Inircduction by 


' 
“Fast I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularics. | F . 4 
Spec’ mens of English Liteyature. To be used with the 


6d. 
“Part II, An Italian Reading-Lock. 3s. Cd. | 


| Students’ yl sn 8 of British India. By Dr. G 





MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown Svo, 7s. €d. each. 


{The Students’ Hume: A History or Exciaxp rrom THE 


Kanuiest Times TO TRE REVOLUTION IN 1688. Thoroughly 
Revived Edition. Continued to the Treaty or Beri, 
178. By the Jate Prof. J. 8. Brewer. With Coloured | 
Maps and Woodcuts (830 pp.). 7s. 6d. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. 6d. each. Parr I., b.c. 55-a.p. 1485; Pant IL, 
A.v. 1485-1688 ; Pan ILI., 1688-1878. 

Students’ Modern Europe, rrom tue Faun or Cox- 
STANTINOPLE TO THE Treaty or Beruix. By R. Lover, 
M.A. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ History of Burepe, Guring the Middle Ages. 
By Hexry Harwtam. 7s. 

Students’ mets ag my Suter of England, Hevry 

Vil.— George Il. By Henry Hatiam. 7s. 6d. 


Statente Old Testament History. By Pmur Sur. 


With Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6a. 


Students’ New Testament History. By Puusr Surrn. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. By Pour Smiru. With Wuodeuts. 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols.: I. a.p. 20- 
103; IT. 1003-1614. By Pur Suiru. With Woodcuts. 
7s. Gd. each, 

Stutenty, English Church History. 

; IL. 1509-1717 ; 111. 1717 to 184. 
in "ba. cach, 

Students’ History of Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 
By ty Ws. Suiru. With Coloured Maps and Weodcuts. 
7s. 

Students’ History of Rome, to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean Lippe.t. With Coloured Maps and 
Weodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


3 Vols.: TI. 596- 
By Canon Perry. 


| Students’ Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Reman 


Empire. By Dr. Wau. Suirn. With Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 


Students’ History of France, to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. Jexvis. With Coloured Mays and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Students’ Ancient, t Geograpby. By Canon Pevan. With 
Woodcu 7s 


Stucents’ Modern ¢ | Gecgraphy. By Canon Bevan. 
Wocdcuts. 7s. 


With 


Grorce 
Svitn. With Maps. 7s. 6d. 


Students’ English Languege: Its Origin and Growth. 
By Georcre P. Marsu. 7s. 


Students’ English maaan “With Biographical Notices 
of the Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 7s. Cd. 


Students’ Specimens of English Literature. Py T. B. 


Suaw. 


Students’ Moral Philoropky. Dy Dr. Firwine. 7s. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Ergland, from the Farliest Times to 187. New and 
Thoicughly Revised Editicn. With 4 Coloured Mags, 14 
Plans, and 68 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Scripture History, ry down to a.p. 70. With 40 


lilustraticns. 16mo, 3s. 
Ancient History. Dovwn » the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. With 70 Ilustrations. 1¢mo, 3s. 6d. 
Ancient Geography. With 30 lllustrations. 1¢mo, 3s. 6d. 
Modern Gecgraphy, Physical and Political. 16mo, 2s. €d. 
Rcme, to the Establisi:ment of the Fmpire. With Colowed 
Msp and 70 Mlustrations. 1J€mo, 3s. 6d. 
Grecce, to the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
74 Illustrations. 1€mo, 3s, 6d. 
Classical Mytholegy. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Versons. With ¢0 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers- 
1¢mo, 3s. 6d. 


furcgong book. 1€imo, 3s, 6d. 











DR. WM. SMITITS 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


| A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Witha Dictionary 
of Proper Rs first Edition. By Dr. Wa. 
Ssirn and Prof. T. D. Hatt, M.A. 720 pp., 7s. 64. 
This Edition is, to a eet extent, a New and Original Work. 
| Every article has been carefully revised. 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Latin-English Dictionary. With the Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, Proper Names, &c. 16s. 
Copious and Critical Engtish-Latin Dictionary, ( m- 
pled from original sources. 16s. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 


Tilustrations, 2ts. 
Smaller Bible Diction 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Classical Dictio: of Greek and Roman Mytholcgy, 
Biography, an Geography. With 750 Woodcuts. 


Smaller, Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymologically arranged. 
By Davip Minne, M.A. 7s. 6¢ 

An English-Latin Gradus, or = Dictionary, intended 
to S:mplify the Composition of Latin Verses, by Classified 
Meanings, selected Epithets, Synonyms, &c. A.C, 
Aincen, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and H. G. 
Wistie, M, A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters 
in Eton Colle ge. 


448 PP. Crown 8vo, ‘os. 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 
England, from the ,Earliest Times, continued down to 1878. 
h'36 Weodcuts. 1s. 6d. 
seeaeh, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Scecnd 
Empire. Maps am and Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
England, from the First Invasion by the Romans down to 


the year 180. 100 Woodcuts. 3s, 6d. 

France, from the Conqee st of Gaul by Cesar down to 1878. 
70 Woodcuts. is. 6d 

Germany, from the Invasion by Marius to 1680. 60 Wecd« 
cuts. 3s. 6d. 





Eton College Books. 

The Eton Latin Gromer, An Entirely New Work for 
Advanced Students, By ¥. H. Rawxiys, M.A., and W. R. 
Incr, M.A, 6s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. By A. C. 
Aincenr, M.A., and I. G. Wixtiz, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Ed.tors, 

*“A First Latin Exercise Book. Adspted to the above 
Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Etcn Grammar. 
above Work. 2. 


The! Bton Fourth Form Ovid and Tibullus. With Notcs 


Alridged from the 


.G. Wixtie. 2s. 6d 
rhe. ‘ten Horace. Tur Overs. Eroprs, axp Carmen 
Sxcutare. With Notes by F. W. Corsisn. Maps. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 

“Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 
CocksnottT, Crown §vo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By Rev. 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Standard School Books. 

Electricity: The Science of the 19th Century. By E. M. 
CaiLtLarD. With lilustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The Invisible Powers of Nature. Some Elementary 
Lessons in —s Science for Young Beginners. By 
E. M. Caityarp. 6s, 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Mor- 
RANT BAKER and Arris. Llustrations. 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place Names. Giving their Derivations. 
With Introduction by Joun 8. Buackiz. 7s. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. With Analysis 
and Vocabulary. By Prof. Srantey Leatues. 7s. 6d. 
Newth’s ras Book ‘of Natural Philosophy. Small 

vo, 3s. 
Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin Elegiacs. With 
Rules of Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Greca. Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies, &c. J2mo, 3s. 
as 's Students’ Elements of Geology. A New Edition, 
By Prof. Martiy Duscan. 600 Illustrations. 9s, 


P. Kovsr and A. 
T. Datroy, 





* Keys to these Works cupplicd to authenticated Teachers on written application. 





** DETAILED CATALOGUE | Saas GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Lonpon: 
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A HIGHLY Recommended ENGLISH 
£ GOVERNESS seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT ina Family. Isa 
tudy by birth, and teaches thorough English. and Arithmetic, Latin, 
Science, fluent French (France). German (Germany), some lian, 
gol Music and Singing. Very pleasing and companionable. Age 26. 
Five years’ experience.--Mivs E., Messrs. Biver's Governess Ageney, 
208, Regent Street, London, W, F 


BRIGHTEST AFRICA.—Capt. EDW. C. 
Lectures is OP BE N to ENGAGEMENTS for his Central African 












Address 22, Montague Road, Hornsey, L adon, N, 


AS CURATOR of MUSEUM or 
4 LIBRARY.—A_ practical Gentleman, who has travelled for 
many years, secks an APPOINTMENT. —Address M. M., Tue 


T r ; 
UGBY.—TO LET (near School), from 
f Sept. 20th, ILOUSE, containing 2 Reception and 6 Bedrooms, 
Jath room and every convenience “Good walled-in garden.—For 
-~ttpply J. Youxs, OXford Street, Rugby. 


IMMEDLATE POSSESSION, 


1" 
Et: SNDSOME SUITE of ROOMS, Second 
Floor—Opposits British Museum Gates—suitable as offices 
or superior residential chambers. £195 to £145, ee to require- 
ments.—Havwanp, 0, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
Atse, sean Same, ARTS and CRAFTS STUDIO. or OFFICE, 
with Works shop. 


T° ARTISTS and others.—TO be LE T, 

excellent STU DIO and snug BACILELOR'S QU ARTERS com- 
hined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end. 
Rtudio has uninterrupted nortl t and top lights. Cooking and 
atte nidance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &e.— 
ipply to Hovsekeeren, 65 and 66, Chance ry Lane ; or to the Maxacen 

Che ancery Lane. , 


ESSRS. ‘DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, MERRITT A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., fe, 
the sole represe ain of HERR HANEST AENGL, 
of Munich, the r= x known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
rteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de lwxre. For ordinary Book 
Hlustratious, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CV. have the latest and most improved provesses. Specimens o» 
view. Prices on application 


G LADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

GALLERY, 20 and 21, Graeechureh Street, B.C —A dissolution 
of partnership being in progress, the remaining STOU K, accumulated 
during the l ast half century, is new being SULD for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 


LADWELLN’ important SALE of FINE 


ART STOCK is now in procress, and will be continued for a 
thort time only, as the partnership heretofore subsisting will be 
dissolved on Dec. 3} next. A large portion of the Stock will be sold 
for cash at less than halt price. —GhLapwett Buornmers, 20 and 21 
Graecchureh Street ‘ it 















CATALOGUES. 
J, OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & CO, =, SOLO SQUARE. 
Bi RK WHC BAN K, 
. Southampton Buildings, Chancery L: 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed = br TosITs, repayable 
on = mand. oe 
I y bes CENT. ne URRENT ACCOUNTS, 
monthly balance: en not drawn below £10 o rere 
STUCKS . SHAK ‘un and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reevives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on cach completed £1, Faaxcis Ravenscnort Manager, 


ISTABLISHUED dso... 











USN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 





COUNTY OF MONMOUTIL,. 

The Council of Ge University College of South W ales: and Monmouth- 
shire is prepared to appoint the following Members of a Staff 
of T af... Teachers im Technical Subjects for the County of 
Monmouth :— 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY 
A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with 
travelling expenser.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
referet should be sent in not later than SATURDAY. SEPTEM- 
LER igen, 1891, to the undersigned, from whom further information 
in regard to the Uuties of the Staff m: ty be obtained. 

Ivon Jamus, Registrar. 





Cardiff, August 28th, 1891. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, Scr NC S and ENGINEERING 

sun the NORMAL DEPART) MEN pd IN — RMEDIATE and 

SLEMENTARY TEACHERS will OP EN MONDAY, Ocroner Stn, 

Ixvl, The Lectures and Classes are open to Men and'Women. For 
Prospectuses and information conceruing Scholarships, &c , apply to 
Ivon Jawes, Registrar. 


© 





University College, Cardiff, 
August lith, sl. 


NIVERSITY COLLE GE of “sOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in GEOLOGY, Thestipend 
of the Lecturer will be ) perannum. Applications, together with 
testimonials aud references, should be forwarded on or before 
TUESDAY, Serrempen orn, 1891. For further information apply to 
Ivonr James, Registrar, 








Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE ‘of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The 1c ‘ouncil of the University College of South Wales and Moumouth- 
vared to point a PROFESSOR of MINING, The stipend 
l oo) perannam., Applications, together with 
wes, should be forwarded on or before 
For further information apply to 
Ivon J Ames, Registrar. 





tls and referer 
TUESDAY, Serremnen ioru, 1891, 


Cardiff, August I2th, 1891. 


HE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BALA, NORTH WALES. 


The College will be OPE NED on the he 28rn and 2oru of this month. 
Principal Rs AIK BATRN will PREACIL at 5 pm. on MONDAY, the 
sth, COMMUNION SERVICE at 9am, on TUESDAY, FORMAL 
oP ENING. of the College at 1030. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be hell at 9 am. on 
WEDNESDAY, the corn. 

For Prospectus apply to the Registrar, The Rev. Aten Jones, 
Plasyracre, Bala. 

’ ‘ Ly eee Al 

UE MASON COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 





SESSION 1e91-02. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCLENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION commezecs on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
ooth, oso 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various courses 
of instruction, lecture days and hours, fees. entrance and other Pre 
ships, &e., is published hy Messrs. Consisu, New-street, birmingham, 
price 6d. ; hy post, 

Further paiiguinne may be obtained on application to the Secre- 


tary, at the College. 
R. 8S. Hearn, Principal. 
Gro. JL. Montes, ) Secretary. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST ILL, 8. S.E., LONDON, 


Principals—Rey. Dr. and Mrs, TODD. 
Ilead Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seelev, King’s Coll; Dr. Dulcken, Rudolph, Lowman 
Louis Diehl, Signer Garcia, Larpe nt, Ferrero, Churton Culling, &, 
Full list and references on application. 
Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis ¢ aaaatn, Sutmentng, and Riding. 


COUNTY COUNCIL for the 


que 
COUNTY PALATINE of LANCASTER. 


The Technical Instruction Committee of the Lineashire County 
Council is prepared to receive applications for the appointment of 
DIRECTOR of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION and ORGANIZING 
SECRETARY. The applicant to state wane he is prepared to give 
the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Candidates must be over 25 years of age and under 59, and the 
elected candidate will be expected to enter on his duties on the 6th 
November, Iso, 

Salary £500 per annum with « reasonable allowance for travelling 
eXpelses. 

The official will not be eligible for a pension, and the appointment 
is to be determinable bya six months’ netice in writing on cither side, 

A Statement of the duties will be supplied on application, 

All applic: ations with testimonials to be sent to me, the undersigned, 
before the Sern day of SEPTEMBER, (sol, 

Frep. C. Heros, Clerk of the County Council. 

County = es, Preston, 

Ist September, IS01, 





Troy yarar T 7 a) TR ’ 7 ' Tr 
NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION 
at SCIIORNE COLLEGE WLINSLOW.— Ne nely Five Hundred 
Army and Navy Boys, Clergy Sons, Medical, &«., have been educated 
in either the Classical or Modern Side, and the School has a good 
record. Thitty guineas a year. Boys over 15, preparing for Oxford 
Responsions, Army Preliminary, < pumas Locals, Coll. Preeep. 
Exams., & , 40 guineas —Rev. Dr. J AMES 










JNEPARATORY SCHOOL, of ‘MUSIC, 


114, Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, 8.W —Miss O° REILL y 
(late student Royal College cf Musie , and Miss FE DAR B, A.RC.M., 
prcunee students in PIANO and THEORY for the Royal College ot 
lusic. Fee perterm £4 4s. Term begins OUCTUBER Isr. Prospectuses 
on application. 


(Serr. 12, , 1891 —No. 1010. 








oo ‘THEATRES. 
THEATRE, 


A D E LPHI 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. 
Messrs. Leonard "Boyne, J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. %. 
W. Northcote, &c. ; Mesdames E. Robins, Campbell, Leigh, 


and Clara Jecks. 
AVENUE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager. Mr. G ASTGN MAYER. 
Every Evening, at 9, *“ YVEILTE,” 

a musical play w ithout words, by "Michel Carré (author of 

“L’Enfant Prodigue”) and M. Remond, with music by 

M. A. Gedalge, will be —- by Mr. Gaston Mayer. 


on Tie rw TWO "BLIND. 
COMEDY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, IUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey. J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
W. Wyes, and G. Giddens ; Mesdames Vane Featherston, Ada 
Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, and Lottie Venne. 

_ Preceded, at 8.15, by ROSABEL. 














QRITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpiam. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, MISS DECIMA. 
Messrs. David James, Charles Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, 
Templar Saxe, W. Dale; Mesdames M. A. Victor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lucy Buc kstone, F. Frances, and Nesville. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Sir Aucustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at | A SALLOR’S KNOT, 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Charles Glenney, Edmund Gurney, 
Julian Cross, W. Lugg, F. M’Vicars, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, 
Terriss, R. Power, W. Staunton, and Harry Nicholls ; 
Mesdames Millward and Fanny Brough. 


LYczEzumM 1 THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.15, Augastin Daly’s Company, in 
iGHT OFF. 

Messrs. Lewis, Drew, Clarke, Leclercq; Mesdames Ada 
Re’ han, Gilbert, Irving, J Prince. _ 

YRIC THEATRE E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepaexr. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE, 

Messrs. H. Monkhouse, KE. W. Garden, Eric Lewis, John 
Peachey, and C. Hayden ¢ ‘offin ; Mesdames Annie Schuberth, 
Annie Kose, F. Melville, St. C ‘yr, and Ellis Jefferies. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Proprietor, Mr. Cuar.es Witmor. 
Every Evening, ats, A ROYAL DIVORCE. 

Messrs. Murray Carson, G. W. Cockburn, Eardley Turner, 
T. W. Percyval, J. A. Welch, Henry de Solla, F. Victor, 'T. 
Alker, Dwyer, Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Georgie 
Esmond, Lilian Seccombe, Louie Wilmot, Louisa Wyatt, 
Madge Herric’ k, and Grace Ifawthorne. om 
P RINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Managrr, Mr. Sivvey He RBERTE-B ASING. 
Every Evening, at 8, ARRAH-NA-POGU 

Messrs. Henry Nev ile, Wilfred E. itd Bassett Roe, Chas. 
Ashford, Henry Bedford, John Carter, ‘I’. Verner, T. King- 
ston, and Arthur Dacre ; ; Medames ang Roselle, John Car- 


ter, and Ella Terriss. 
RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Under the sole direction of Mr. Horace SepGer. 
Every Evening, at 9, ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
a Musical Play without words, 
M. Cortes, M. de Gasperi, M. Louis Gouget; Mdlle. Jane 
May, Madaine Schmidt, Mdille, Francesca Zantretta. 
Pr receded, at 8, by THE 1511 OF OCTOBER, 


GS AV oY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyty Carre. 
Every Evening, at $8.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 
Messrs. W. 3. Pi enley, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. Thorn- 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, A. Co e, C. Tinnie, 
Saum: Tez, , Shalders, Briant, and Kate James. 


QGHAFTE ESBURY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8 15, TH" ; LANC CASHTRE SAILOR. 

At 9.15, A COMMISSION. 

And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 

Messrs. I}. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscombe, Lacy, and W. Grossmith; Mesdames 
E. Chester, B. Lamb, D. Drummond, 8. Grey, and Norreys. 


GQ rRAND THEATRE. 
KR Lessee and em, Mr. Witure Evouiy. 
Every Evening, at = 
TH IL ATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie ialouin, I. Standing, H. Eversfield, G. P. 
Ilawtrey, F. Ca 8. Barraclough, and A. May; M Mesdames 
Cicely Rie hards, E. Moore, E. Phelps, and V. ‘ eee 

At 8. ACK IN FIVE MINU TES 


y00L ES THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEF MAKER. 
_ Preceded, at 8.15, , by THE SEQUEL. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Tuomas Thoryxe. 
Every Evening, at 8.50, MY SWEETHEART. 
Preceded, at 8, by WELL MATCHED, 
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THE SOLICITORS? JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


Current Torics.—LEADING ARrtTICLES—RECENT 


Decistons—CaAses OF THE WerEK—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy Recisrrars—So.icirors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orpers—GeENERAL CorrESPON- 
DENCE—Covurts—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 


AprrornTMENTS AND ObiruARY—SocrETIES AND 


InstiTUTIONS. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 
The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Vitiers. 


OFFICE: : 


» CHAN CERY LANE, E, WC.. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE ACADEMY. 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





Quvan- 








, { Harr. | 
YEARLY. Yrarty| TERLY. 
ar F es d|\i0nd\£ 8. a. 
If obtained of a Newsvendor or | | 
ata Railway Station . 013 0'0 66/033 


Including Postage to any part “] 
of the United Kingdom . 015 10 7 7/0 10 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China &e. ° ° . -'017 4;0 8 8 








044 








AGENCIES. 
London Agents, Messrs. W. TH. Suir & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Acavemy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning i Koinnuxeit of Mr. 
Menzies; in Dubin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in MANCHESTER 
of Mr. J. Huvwoov, Zen days after dat 
of publication, in New Yor, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purwam’s Sons. 


TOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
~ GUIN , 
Pot rive SHILLINGS pay wot. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
ALMANACK, with full 
on n application. Fr tf eRscuors, Mauher, “te 





_ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 

Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
PporreD MEATS, and YORK: and GAME 
JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION-BEWARE of of IMITATIONS. — 
ll, LITTLE. STANHOPE STREE 
MAYFAIR, W. ” 





JAPANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 
NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 


Imperial 8vo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 


The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan Mail.—* It is a noble book... .a book of the most valuable and 
genuine character. It is evident th: at Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and that he has made every speci- 
men it contains the obje: ct of careful research and intelligent eovatiey.” 

Chins Telegraph.—" Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho- 
rity, but of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recom- 
mendation.” 

The Academy.—* Produced with singular care and completeness. . 

A worthy ——s to the author's previous labours in the cause of 
Japanese art. 

The Times —* Worthy of its punters, and its author.” 

The Art Journal.— Remarkably free from mistakes. 

The Saturday R: view.—“ Let. us repeat our eiunieation of Mr. Bowes’ 
beautiful and enticing volume. 

The Architect.“ A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 

The Luilder.—“ Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most useful and rational books upon Japanese art which has been 
ay y- in England.” 

votes ond Qu-rics.—* To collectors his hooks are_as authoritative as 
is to the lover of Eizevirs the priceless hook of Mr. Willems.” 

St James's Guzette.—“ The volume is one in which the connoisseur 
will delight.” 

London: Simexty, Manrstan es Hamitrox, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: ‘Ebw. Arp Howett. 





Just published, crown 4to, over 300 pages, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 
and the 


RockINGHAM CASTLE 


WATSONS. By Cnas. Wise. 


Eu. 4 Srock, 62, Paternoster Row, London ; Messrs. W. E. & J. Goss, 
Market Vis ace, Kettering; and (by order) from any Bookseller. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


IS WRITTEN BY 
93 


per Cent. Reporters 
(Vide Printers’ Register), 


AND 


98 per Cent. Clerks 
(Vide Western Morning News). 


Write for Pocker Atruaner (free), or send 6d, for the 
“Pnoxocrapuic TeEAcuer,” to your nearest Bookseller, or 
to the Publishers, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
Amen Corner, E. C.; Baru, anp New ‘York. 














READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGIITON, 
Dart., P.R.A., &e. 


Cuteaien a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and ‘Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

witht 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected frum Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Comuuittee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 


Price Six Guincas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME, 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., pust free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER HALL AREE, D.D. 
BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sxconp Epitioy, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”’—Christian World, 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same ins as 

lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.””—Christian Leader, 


Loxnpon: ALEXANDER & SILEPILEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivau Srreer, F.C, 





BLACKWOOD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


4 NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Blackwood’ 's Elementary Grammar and Com- 
POSITION. Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With 
a Chapter on Word-Building and Derivation, and con- 
taining numerous Exercises. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
“A very valuable book. A 1 

yield most satisfactory resulia” schoolmaster. ©" '* calculated to 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of 
SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, ea 
Figures of Speech, and Prosody. For snior Pupils and 
Pupil Teachers. 1s. 6d 


“The book deserves unstinted praise....One of the best ant soundest 
productions on analysis of sentences we have yet met wit 


 - 
Just published, price 1s. 

Manual Instruction—Woodwork. Designed 
to meet the Requirements of the Minute of the Science and 
Art Department on Manual Instruction. By GEORGE 
ST. JOHN, Undenominational School, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. 

“A ellent littl 1, which 
alike to teachers and oohelats..--It oe mpini ete 
Carpenter and Builder. 
Rev. James Stormonth’s 
Dictionary of the English La ge. 
Carefully Revised by the nn’: P. H. PHELP, M.A. 
Library Edition, ae eee, 3i1s. 6d. Handy Edition, 
7s. 6d. School Edition, 2s, 


Professor Nicholson’s 


Manual of Zoology. Seventh Edition, Re- 
written and Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 18s. 


Toxt-Rook of Zoology. Fourth Edition, En- 
rged. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. Sixth 
Edition. 3s. 


Outlines of Natural History. Third Kdition. 


Crown Svo, 1s, 6d. 


Manual of Paleontology. By Professor 
NICHOLSON, D F.G.S., &c.,and R LYDEKKER, 
B.A. Third ‘Edition 2 vols.,. Svo, 1,624 pp., 1,410 
Illustrations, 63s. 


Dr. Page’s 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical 
GEOGRAPHY. Revised and wet by Professor 
LAPWORTH. Twelfth Edition. 2s. 6. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
GRAPILY. Revised and Enlarged. With Engravings. 
Third Edition. 5s. 


Introductory Text-Book of Geology. Ww ith 
Engravings. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 3s. 





Advanced Text-Book of | Geology. Sixth 
Edition. With Glossary. 7s. 6d 
Rev. Dr. Mackay’s 
188th 


Outlines of Modern Geography. 
Thousand, Revised 


Intermediate Geography. Sixteenth Edition, 
Revised, 2s. 


Elements of Modern Geography. 
third Thousand. Revised. 3s. 


Manual of Modern Geography. Eleventh 


Thousand. Revised, 7s. Ge 


Professor Minto’s 
Manual of English Prose Literature, Bio- 
GRAPHICAL and CRITICAL. Third Edition, Re- 
Crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vifty- 


vised. 
Characteristics of English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Shirley. New Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Dr. Cuthbertson’s 
Primer of Geometry. ‘Sixth Edition. 


Dr. Pott’s and Rev. C. Darnell’s 


Aditus Faciliores : an Easy Latin Construing 
Book. Tenth Edition. 3s. 61. 


Aditus Faciliores Greci: an Easy Greek 
Construing Book. Fourth Edition. 3s. 


Dr. Ross’s 
Practical Rudiments of the Latin Languag 
Third Edition. 1s. 6 


Rev. John Gerard's 
Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 35. 


Rev. J. Hunter Smith’s 
Greek Testament Lessons. W ith Maps. 63 


Is. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACK Wo0oD & SONS 
Epinsurcu AND Lonvon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Lis tT. 
FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. , 
By E. WERNER, ( 
Author of “ Success,” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


4 


NOW READY. 


RULING the PLANETS. 


By MINA E. BURTON. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 


By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


“It is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much 
thought, feeling, and discernment of character.” — Guardian. 





NOW READY. 


By M. A. BENGOUGH., 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
“A clever and original novel told with a humour and 
artistic /elussement Which promise well fur the future of the 
author.”’— (Queen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 


VIOLET MOSES. 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


*“A good novel, and one that is written with taste.’ 
Observer. 


A NEW EDITION. 


ALDYT H. 


By JESSIE FOTILERGILL, 
Author of “The First Violin.” 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


EMMA. 

“My delight is to read English novels, particularly those 
written by women. Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, &c., form a 
school which in the excellence and profusion of its productions 
resembles the cloud of dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
age.”’—Guizor. 


LADY SUSAN.—THE WATSONS. 

With a Memoir of the Author by the Re ed CO AUSTEN-LEIGH, 
“IT remember Miss Mitford's saying to me : * [ would almost 
cut off one of my hands, if it would enable me to write like 
your aunt with the other.’ ’—The Rey. J. E. Avstey-Leian. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 

*T recollect the time when these charming novels, almost 
unique in their style of humour, burst suddenly on the world. 
It was sad that their writer did not live to witness the growth 
of her fame.”’—Sir Hexry Hoiianp’s ** Recoriectrioys.” 


NORTHANGER ABBEY.—PERSUASION. 

** Read Dickens’s ‘ Hard Times’ and another book of Pliny’s 

* Letters.’ Read ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ worth all Dickens and 

Pliny together. Yet it was the work ofa girl. fhe was cer- 
tainly not more than twenty-six. Wonderful creature! ”’ 

Macaulay's Journal, August 12, 1854, 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


“S$. T. Coleridge would sometimes burst out into high 
encomiums of Miss Austen’s novels as being, ‘in their way, 
perfectly genuine and individual productions.’ ” 

Tue Tavie-Tark or Samven Tayvionr CoLeriver, 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
“ First and foremost let Jane Austen be named, the greatest 


artist that has ever written, using the term to signify the most 
perfect master over the means to her end.’ — Gronan Eni. 





In 6 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 36s. ; or separately, 6s. each, at 
all Booksellers. 


RicitarD Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street, 


The Ridout Letters. 


By the Rev. Austin Phelps, D.D. 


By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 


*The Cameco Series.” 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A New Vol. of * The Adventure Series.” 


THE STORY of the FILIBUSTERS. 
By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. To which is 
added “The Life of Colonel David Crockett.” 
Illustrated. Large crown vo, cloth, 5s. 

* The record of their adventures is thrilling....... With boys 
he book should be a prodigious favourite....... ‘The Life of 
‘rockett’ is very quaint and amusing reading.” , 

Notes and Queries. 


TEN YEARS of UPPER CANADA, 


in PEACE and WAR, 1805-1815. Being the Ridout 
Letters, with Annotations by MATILDA EDGAR. 
Also an Appendix of the Narrative of the Captivity 
among the Shawanese Indians, in 1788, of THOMAS 
RIDOUT, afterwards Surveyor-General of Upper 
Canada; and a Vocabulary compiled by him ot the 
Shawanese Language. eee pee Portrait, and 
Maps. Royal svo, cloth, bevelled edges, 19s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


MY NOTE-BOOK. Fragmentary 


Studies in Theology and Subjects adjacent thereto. 
By AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“My Study, and cther Essays,” &c. With Portrait. 
Crown Syo, cloth, 6s. { Realy. 


AN IRISH WILD-FLOWER: Poems. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** All more or less breathe the true poetic afflatus.” 


. ’ 
Mreeman’s Journel, 


’ 

Vol. 2. WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE, 
and other Poems. By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. Feap. Svo, 
half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. [| Ready. 

“NOTE ON A NEW POET. 
“In its own kind, I venture to say, since ‘In Memoriam’ 
burst upon us, we have not heard from any new tongue quite 
so authentic a voice, so large an 1 whole an utterance ; we have 
not met anywhere with such close marks of kinship to the 
sanest work of the great English singers.”’ 
Mr. Grant ALLEN, in the Fortnightly Review for August. 


Vol. 7. A MINOR POET. By Amy 


LEVY. Second Edition. With Portrait. Feap. Svo, 
half-bound, paper boards, 33. 6d. [ Nect week 


Second and Cheaper Edition. 


BABOO ENGLIS® as ’tis WRIT. 


Being Curiosities of Indian Journalism. By 

ARNOLD WRIGHT. Demy 1l6mo, paper, 6d. ; 

cloth, 1s. | Ready. 
“A most amusing little volume.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 
Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
The Best Books fur Holiday Readinz. Handy for the 
Pocket in Size and Shape. 

“ Delightful books to huld.”” —Suturday Review. 
“ Dainty little volumes.” — A thenaenm. 

1. MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe 

FALCONER. Seventh Edition. 

2. THE STORY of ELEANOR LAMBERT. 

Second Edition, 

3. A MYSTERY of the CAMPAGNA, and 

A SHADOW on a WAVE. Second Edition. 

4. THE SCHOOL of ART. Second Edition. 

. AMARYLLIS. Second Edition. 


5 

6. THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, and 
other Stories. By LANOE FALCONER. Second 
Ldition. 

. ARUSSIAN PRIEST. Second Edition. 

. SOME EMOTIONS and a MORAL. By 
JOLN OLIVER HOBBES. { Newt week. 


© -2 


Lonvon : 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
STANDARD NOVELS 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


Crown Svo, fancy boards, 2s.; cloth uniform, 2s, 6d. each. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Biackmore. 
SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Ripe. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Biackmore. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Ottver Wey- 
DELL HOLMES. 


HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. By 
Mrs. WALFORD. 


TUE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS and 
Mrs, ALESHINE; and THE DUSANTES. By FRANK 
Rt. STOCKTON, Author of * Ruder Grange.” 


SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Croker. 

ADELA CATHCART. By Georce Mac Donan. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Buackmore. 
DRED. By Harner Beecuer Srowe. 

THE VASTY DEEP. By Srvart Cumpertanp. 
DAISIES and BUTITERCUPS. By Mrs. Rippe... 
GUILD COURT. By Grorce Mac Donaxp. 
MARY ANERLEY. By R. D. Brackmone. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


In uniform crown Svo, volume, cloth, 6s, each. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 

= on ADVENTURES of a HOUSE- 
OAT. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

SUNRISE. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


In uniform crown Svo volumes, boards, 2s, ; and 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE LAODICEAN. 

TILE RETURN of the NATIVE. 
THE WAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Uniform crown Svo volumes, half-leather, 3s. 6d. each. 


AN OCEAN FREE LANCE, 

THE FROZEN PIRATE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 

THE LADY MAUD. 

MY WATCIT BELOW. 

JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 

THE WRECK of the **GROSVENOR.”’ 
LITTLE LOO. 

BETWEEN the FORELANDS. 


London : Samrson Low, Marsron & Company, Ltd, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. ; 








Publishers in Ordinary ty Hur Majesty the Quen. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Parexnosrex Savane, E.C. 


And of all Booksellers. 
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SATURDAY, SEPT. 12, 1891. 
No. 1010, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 
It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&¢., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the EprTor. 


LITERATURE. 
Criticism and Fiction, By W. D. Howells. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Tx these days of rapid newspaper reviewing 
the critic who writes with some deliberation 
may take it for granted that he has been 
more or less forestalled; and it is quite 
unnecessary to say here that Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s Jatest work contains much that is 
—and that is obviously meant to be— 
intensely irritating to the English reader. 
Perhaps—so far, at any rate, as the sensible 
English reader is concerned—Mr. Howells 
might have been rather more successful in 
his not very amiable endeavour if his inten- 
tion had been made less apparent ; fer there 
is no better aid to the keeping of one’s 
temper than an implicit or explicit declara- 
tion that some one is determined you shall 
lose it. Still, a modest but very satisfac- 
tory measure of success has already been 
achieved; for (yiticism and Fiction has 
made some English reviewers so very angry, 
that in their anger they have become almost 
as unreasonable as Mr. Howells himself, an 
effect which must he very soul-satisfying to 
the humorist who has produced it. 

Now Mr. Howells may be very wrong- 
headed—he certainly does his best to make 
us think him so—but there is no doubt 
whatever that he has both sincerity and 
ability ; and when a sincere and able man 
writes about the art to which he has devoted 
his life, all the wrong-headedness in the 
world can hardly prevent him from saying 
something which will be in some way in- 
structive to those who know the art of 
“prospecting,” as the gold-seekers say, for 
instructiveness. Mr. Howells’s book will 
never be studied with profit, save by the 
readers who feel and resolutely remember 
everything that is implied in that useful 
phrase, “the point of view.” All criticism 
—except, indeed, that scientific criticism 
which everybody has heard of and no one 
has ever seen—consists of a record of 
something observed from a certain point of 
view ; and few questions that can be asked 
concerning any critic are more important 
than these: (1) “Is his point of view, on 
the whole, well chosen?” and (2) “ Does 
he appear able to see that, howsoever well 
chosen it be, it is only one point of view 
from which, as a matter of course, only one 
aspect of the object is discernible?” It 
would be absurd to say that either of these 
(uestions, if asked concerning Mr. Howells, 
can be answered in the affirmative, for his 
point of view is often chosen whimsically 
and occupied too exclusively, and therefore 
his criticism lacks that highest value which 
1s given by the qualities of soundness and 





discrimination ; but in virtue of its ability 
and sincerity it achieves a lucid directness, 
which is helpful in an indirect sort of way 
by its clear exhibition of the tyrannical 
dominance of the point of view. 

The well-known writer who said that the 
study of Mr. Howells’s critical discourses 
was an illiberal education, hit the mark in 
a way that he did not intend. The careful 
study of a book like Criticism and Fiction is 
intellectually educational, just in the same 
way that the sentences of bad syntax sub- 
mitted to a schoolboy for correction are 
grammatically educational; for in both 
instances the perception of what constitutes 
rightuess in thought or expression is made 
vivid to the student by a clear presentation 
of the effect produced by wrongness, as the 
sight of the drunken Helot was supposed to 
inspire in the Spartan youth a lasting 
appreciation of the grace of temperance. 

In a little volume containing fewer than 
200 pages Mr. Howells provides us with a 
varied and miscellaneous assortment of obiter 
dicta, Like the Walrus in his memorable 
conversation with the Carpenter, he has come 
to the conclusion that ‘‘the time has come 
to talk of many things”—of the follies of 
critics, of the crimes of editors, of the 
fatuities of Sir Walter Scott, of the supreme 
greatness of Mr. Henry James, and of the 
general superiority of everything American 
over everything English—but his main 
theme is the glorification of realism, as 
realism is understood in the “rarefied and 
nimble air” of the Western continent, and 
a denunciation of the effete idealism of 
writers like Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
others who are still regarded as masters and 
standards by their fog-and-soot-breathing 
countrymen. One remark inevitably sug- 
gested by such an undertaking is perhaps 
too obvious to be worth making—the remark 
that when people in general find something 
to enjoy and admire in two diverse products 
of human intelligence and activity, it is 
surely a waste of time to exalt one of these 
products by the cheap expedient of depre- 
ciating the other. If a reader, for example, 
is intensely interested in 4 Fearful Responsi- 
bility, and is also intensely interested in 
The Ileart of Midlothian, or even in King 
Solomon’s Mines, he is certainly a gainer, at 
any rate in innocent pleasure, by his catho- 
licity of taste ; and he may well resent any 
attempt to prove to him that enjoyment of 
the first is only legitimate when accom- 
panied by a conscious distaste for the other 
two. Mr. Howells is very hard upon the 
critic whose view of criticism is summed u 
in the formula ‘‘ I know what I like”; but 
his whole treatment suggests the impression 
that he himself gives to his personal prefer- 
ences the validity and authority of universal 
rules, for with the unreasoning impetuosity 
of strong emotion he refuses to see that the 
work which he admires must needs have the 
defects of its qualities, and that, on the other 





hand, the work which he dislikes can hardly 
fail to have the qualities of its defects. | 
The fiction which Mr. Howells calls_ 
romantic or idealistic aims, let us say, at 
beauty or impressiveness, to attain which it | 
may be sometimes necessary to leave the} 
beaten track of ordinary experience: the 
fiction which he calls realistic aims at easily | 


recognisable veracity of presentation, and 
the materials for such presentation are 
ef course to be found most plentifully in 
those portions of the beaten track which 
are most continually trodden. No judicially- 
minded person would declare either of these 
ends to be unworthy of a literary artist ; but 
he would admit that in striving after the 
former there is a danger of deviating from 
veracity and lifelikeness, and that in the 
attainment of the latter there is a not less 
real danger of falling into insignificant 
triviality. But—if the remark may be made 
without providing another illustration of 
English bad manners—Mr. Howells is not 
judicially minded; at any rate, he does not 
so show himself in these pages. His point 
is not that ‘ idealistic” fiction may deviate. 
from the essential truth of human nature 
and history, but that it must so deviate— 
that by its very existence this truth is flouted 
and set at nought. On the other hand, he 
maintains that the art which he loves can 
never be trivial, because—this is really 
what he seems to say—in any truthful pre- 
sentation of life, or of any part of it, there 
is no such thing as triviality; and so of the 
writer after his own heart he remarks that 
‘* in life he finds nothing insignificant ; all tells 
for destiny or character; nothing that God has 
made is contemptible. He cannot look upon 
life and declare this thing or that thing un- 
worthy of notice.” 

Itis not easy to extract a consistent 
theory of the art of fiction from utterances 
which have frequently the apparent incon- 
sistency which belongs to all impulsive 
writing ; but I will endeavour to put into a 
few sentences the impression of one reader 
who has done his best to understand what 
Mr. Howells is driving at. Of course, his 
primary axiom is that truth is the only 
legitimate end of fiction ; and if, like Pilate, 
we ask “What is truth?” the answer 
seems to be that truth is the special kind of 
accuracy in delineation which can be tested 
by the ordinary person of ordinary experi- 
ence—the man in the street; and as the 
only delineation to which this test can 
possibly be applied is that of things per- 
fectly familiar to such a judge, the quality of 
theme or treatment objected to on the 
ground of alleged “ triviality ” is really the 
essential quality—the quality which is not 
to be avoided, but rather to be diligently 
sought after. Thus, he maintains that 
‘‘ Jane Austen was the first and the last of 
the English novelists to treat material with 
entire truthfulness ”; and his precise mean- 
ing is made clear by a sentence on another 
page in which he says that among Miss 
Austen’s successors ‘‘it was Anthony Trollope 
who was most like her in simple honesty 
and instructive truth”; for what Jane 
Austen and Trollope have in common is the 
constancy of their attachment to the familiar 
table-lands of life and their avoidance of its 
less frequented but not less real heights and 
depths. 

In expressing his admiration for the 
author of Emma and Pride and Prejudice, 
Mr. Howells will have the sympathy even 
of the ‘‘ poor islanders” who think that Scott, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot are also great 
novelists ; but they will not think it necessary 
to believe with him that her kind of truth is 
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the only kind of truth worth having, or even 
that it is the kind of truth best worth 
having. For example, the conversation of 
the loquacious Miss Bates, at the time when 
the present of a joint of pork and the in- 
terest of the latest item of local news con- 
tend for supremacy in her mind, is simply 
perfect, and there is of course a sense in 
which perfection cannot be bettered; but 
the conversation of Maggie Tulliver in that 
last interview with Stephen Guest, when she 
resolves to forego the satisfaction of a great 
love, that she may know the sombre joy of 
fidelity to a great duty, is not one whit less 
perfect, while the inspiring motive is surely 
more profoundly interesting. 

“Yes,” Mr. Howells would reply, “ it ¢s 
more interesting to the poor islander, 
and the fact of its being so is a sulflicing 
proof of his barbarity.” True art, it would 
seem, is essentially democratic art, and the 
democracy can estimate much more precisely 
the emotions excited by a loin of pork than 
they can estimate the emotions called into 
activity by a momentous moral crisis. 
Therefore the conclusion is plain—that the 
dealer in moral crises is necessarily a coarser, 
more barbaric, in every way inferior, person. 
This reads like a travesty, but that it is so 
will hardly be the opinion of those who read 
the sentence in which Mr. Howells says : 


‘** The love of the passionate and the heroic, as 
the Englishman has it, is such a crude and un- 
wholesome thing, so deaf and blind to all the 
most delicate and important facts of art and 
life, so insensible to the subtle values in either, 
that its presence or absence makes the whole 
difference, and enables one who is not possessed 
by it to thank Heaven that he is not as that 
other man is,” 


Surely there could hardly be a more 
melancholy illustration of the tyranny of the 
point of view than the spectacle of a man 
like Mr. Howells deliberately thanking 
Heaven that he had emancipated himself 
from ‘the love of the passionate and 
heroic,” in either its English or any other 
form. Of course the emancipation is not 
so complete as he fancies it. In various 
books bearing the name of W. D. Howells 
upon their title-page—notably in a beautiful 
and pathetic chapter towards the close of A 
Hazard of New Fortunes—there is enough of 
passion and of heroism to delight and satisfy 
even an Englishman; but it is a pity that 
in a mood of petulant contempt he should 
allow himself even to seom scornful of these 
high themes and that sympathetic treatment 
which, so long as man is man, either in the 
Old World or in the New, will never lose 
their fascination. The homely everyday 
things of life—the selection of a house, the 
treatment of a tiresome guest, the success of 
some small social manoeuvre—will always 
provide material for the fine art of fine 
artists; hut none the less will imagination 
go out towards lofty endeavours, and great 
renunciations, and forlorn hopes of duty, 
and will feel even the terrible, but often 
tonic, attraction of those sombre crises in 
which a man stakes and loses his soul. 

One has a sense of shame in assuming 
the vile of prophet of the obvious; but 
really it is at present the obvious rather 
than the new or the strange which stands in 
need of prophets and defenders. It is not, 





however, necessary to prolong the discus- 
sion, and space is wanting for comment 
upon other issues raised by Mr. Howells in 
the course of his divagations. His criticisms 
upon critics have sometimes a certain ap- 
pearance of force ; but they lack intellectual 
point and utility, because we are never sure 
whether Mr. Howells means by “ the critic” 
the man in whom educated judgment is 
reinforced by wide knowledge, or the head 
reporter who “does the reviews ”’ for a third- 
rate provincial journal. Upon the latter the 
eloquence of a man in Mr. Howells’s position 
is surely wasted ; whereas if he is thinking 
of the former it is whimsically paradoxical 
to hint that all authors are superior to all 
critics (p. 35), or to state explicitly (p. 42) 
that ‘the crudest expression of any creative 
art is better than the finest comment upon 
it.” Much more valuable than these ran- 
dom hits at criticism ‘in the abstract,” are 
the strictures upon the noisy clique who 
are raising the ery for freedom from the 
very slight restrictions which have been 
placed upon the scope of art by the vote 
of tho respectable English-speaking races. 
As Mr. Howells points out, the writers 
who lament that they cannot treat life 
veraciously, because public taste, dominated 
by ‘‘the young person,” frowns upon 
the artistic presentation of “ passion,” would 
seem to have no conception of any passion 
but one, the appetite—more or less per- 
verted—of the sexual instinct. They are 
free to deal with a number of passions 
with hate, grief, avarice, ambition, envy, 
loyalty, and friendship; and every sensible 
person who has reached maturity knows 
that Mr. Howells is right when he says 
“all these have a greater part in the drama 
of life than the passion of love, and infinitely 
greater than the passion of guilty love.” 
But, then, these passions demand brain- 
work for their effective delineation: they 
are really artists’ subjects; while, on the 
other hand, the clumsiest journeyman can 
hardly miss the vulgar interest of a divorce 
court romance. When there is a two-headed 
calf at a fair the showman needs no elogence 
to draw the pennies from the pockets of the 
rustics ; and the right name for the novel of 
morbid eroticism is the two-headed calf of 
literature. In the interests of art one may 
surely object to the motive of morbid 
sexuality, not because it is ‘‘free” or im- 
moral, or improper, or unpleasant, but 
because it is so very, very cheap. 

This is a desultory review of a desultory 
book. Should it come under Mr. Ilowells’s 
notice he will probably sce in it various 
examples of the besetting sins of ‘the 
critic”; but the writer hopes he will also 
perceive that an honest attempt has been 
made to treat seriously utterances the 
matter and manner of which too often 
render seriousness of treatment by no 
means easy. 





James Asicrorr Norn. 








Cardinal Beaton, Priest and Politician. By 
John Ierkless. (Blackwood.) 

Terr can be no occupation more pleasing 

to an historian than to make a good bio- 

graphy. In general histories events, not 
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individuals, are prominent ; only the greatest 
characters are distinguished in the narrative, 
and even they must lose something of their 
importance and of their human interest: in 
the moving crowd they are rather names 
than familiar acquaintances ; their private 
life, their peculiarities, their motives and 
intentions, cannot be set forth at large; 
but, in the pages of a biographer, if he bo 
a lettered, an industrious, and a skilful 
person, the maker of history may live 
again : 

** Amidst a thousand entertaining and instrac- 
tive episodes,” as Boswell says, ‘the Tero is 
never long out of sight, for they are all in some 
degree connected with him; and He, in the 
whole course of the history, is exhibited by the 
Authour for the best advantage of his readers.” 


A writer of biography, therefore, should be 
an historian, and something more. In 
addition to the learning and to the wide 
view of the historian, with his knowledge 
of what precedes and follows, the biographer 
must be equipped for his task by a long 
and intimate familiarity with the character 
and with the age he is to illustrate. Ile 
should possess much human sympathy, or 
he will not be able to appreciate his hero 
and to make him interesting. No pedant 
can be a good biographer; and all our 
modern accuracy cannot endow an author 
with wit and literature, nor insure for his 
readers an entertaining Life. Above all, 
the author must have a sober judgment, 
a critical restraint, and unfailing tact; he 
must know, like Boswell, how to subordinate 
the whole narrative to his leading per- 
sonage; but still, his regard must not run 
away with his impartiality : he must neither 
attenuate his hero nor give him an import- 
ance which he does not in reality possess. 
If these rare qualities be granted to a 
biographer, we have a true artist, tho 
creator of a Life, not a more editor of 
materials nor a compiler of letters and 
remains. And he may employ his genius 
in two ways. Ile may confine himself, like 
Suetonius or Walton, to writing perfect 
Lives, adding little stroke on stroke, until 
the man described, Caligula or “‘ Holy Mr. 
Herbert,” be reanimated for us, as though 
we had conversed with him, or were perusing 
his own diaries and meditations. The other 
way of making a biography is to compose 
what is known as ‘‘A History of the Life 
and Times ” of some illustrious person, such 
as Dr. Middleton’s Life of Cicero. If this be 
well done, we may expect to view the hero 
intimately, and to form some opinion about 
his place and function in the history of the 
world or of his country. 

Mr. Herkless has not succeeded in giving 
us a Life of either kind. Those who knew 
little of Cardinal Beaton, when they began 
to read, will know little more when they 
have finished. A history already intricate 
is left still more tangled and perplexing; 
and in these barren pages we obtain no 
distinct view at all of the Cardinal himself. 
It was the purpose of Mr. Herkless, I 
imagine, to write a history of the life and 
times of Beaton ; and in Mr. Hume Brown’s 
Buchanan he might have chosen an excellent 
model for his purpose. In that volume the 
hero is presented minutely, justly, and in a 
most human way; and the general history 
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is narrated with great accuracy and power. 
In addition to these excellences, new facts 
were collected or explained by Mr. Brown ; 
infinite labour was bestowed upon the work, 
and it produced not only the standard Life 
of Buchanan, but was a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Scotland. If a Life 
be not entertaining as an individual history, 
and not valuable as a book of reference, it 
is not easy to justify its existence; and 
when it is full of positive errors or of 
dubious criticisms, when it is very empty of 
indispensable knowledge, its justification is 
impossible. 

The chief errors of Mr. Herkless arise 
from his want of familiarity with Catholic 
usages and institutions: they are of two 
kinds, errors of actual fact; and errors 
caused by a superficial knowledge, by im- 
perfect criticism. For instance, he says, 


‘“‘ Beaton, while in Deacon’s orders, may have 
married Marion Ogilvy; but it is highly im- 
probable, since he was destined to the pro- 
fession of the Church, and his marriage might 
have proved fatal to his entrance to the priest- 
hood.” 
Now here are almost as many errors as 
words. In the Oriental Churches, whether 
Orthodox or in communion with Rome, a 
deacon may marry, and may then take 
priestly orders and retain his wife; but 
after he is a priest, he may not enter upon 
the estate of matrimony. In the Western 
Church a priest may not marry, nor may a 
deacon ; it is the sub-diaconate which debars 
a cleric from the married state. But a 
married man may be ordained if his wife be 
dead, or if by mutual consent they agree to 
separate and to bind themselves to the 
religious calling. If, therefore, Beaton had 
gone through the form of marriage while 
in deacon’s orders, the ceremony would have 
heen void without a papal dispensation. 
Had he been regularly married while in 
minor orders, or before his ordination, that 
of itself need not ‘have proved fatal to 
his entrance to the priesthood.”” Upon the 
same page Mr. Herkless talks of Mazarin’s 
connexion with Anne of Austria; and he 
thinks the Cardinal may have been married, 
‘‘ because he was only in deacon’s orders.” 
Here again is the same ignorance about the 
Roman discipline with regard to orders and 
matrimony; and there is an implied con- 
fusion about the cardinalate. A cardinal 
deacon need not be in deacon’s orders ; he 
may be above them or below. Cardinal 
Newman, as to orders, was a priest; but as 
to precedence, only a cardinal deacon. Dr. 
Manning is an archbishop, but he is only a 
cardinal priest. Several great cardinals in 
history were neither priests nor deacons, 
but were only in minor orders. Mr. Herk- 
less then compares Cranmer’s marria ge with 
Beaton’s: the marriage of a professed 
Reformer who had broken with Rome and 
with mediaevalism, whose great object was 
to restore the primitive discipline, cannot be 
compared with the licence of a cardinal, 
whose great object was to maintain the 
existing state of things. In these passages 
lave given examples of Mr. Herkless’s 
positive errors, of his insufficient familiarity 
with Catholic usages, and of the false judg- 
ments which these defects have led him 
into. His mistakes in this particular pas- 





sage culminate at the end of it, where he 
says: 

“had he been married before he took full 
orders, and had he continued in wedlock after 
he became a priest, his children could not have 
been acknowledged legitimate.” 

There are several worthy men at this time 
in orders in the Roman Church in England, 
who have been married, but whose children 
are perfectly legitimate; and even in the 
scandalous times of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, though mistresses were too 
easily tolerated, it would not have been 
tolerated that a man should “continue in 
wedlock after he became a priest.” 


“In Germany the Reformation was at first 
purely religious,” says Mr. Herkless again; 
‘* afterwards it was political as well as religious, 
if the Peasants’ War is to be accounted part of 
the general Reformation movement.” 


It might be more correct to describe the 
Peasants’ War as a social ‘‘ movement”; 
and in saying that the German Reformation 
was purely religious, Mr. Herkless appears 
to forget the deep and ancient jealousy of 
Rome, the long quarrels of the Emperors 
and Popes, the innumerable differences in 
Church and State, in nature and in customs, 
which led up to the German revolt from the 
Italians. ‘‘In England,” says Mr. Herk- 
less again, “the first Reformation dates 
from Henry’s search for a divorce court.” 
To say this, is not only to ignore the social 
and religious discontent of the fourteenth 
century, but it is to profess one’s ignorance 
of the ancient constitution of the English 
Church, of the royal supremacy which was 
exercised by the Saxon kings and main- 
tained by the Normans, of the laws of 
Ilenry I1., and of the long series of anti- 
papal measures which were enacted and 
enforced by the VPlantagenets. But Mr. 
Ilerkless’s knowledge of the English Church, 
and of the English Reformation, may he 
measured by his statement that Henry 
VII. ‘sent Fisher to the stake.” Nor 
is his knowledge sounder when he talks 
of other countries, and of times before 
the Reformation. ‘‘ It is to be remembered,” 
he says, ‘‘that before the Reformation 
prelates and priests were almost the only 
men fit for the offices of state which were 
not military.” So far is this from being 
true that the history of the Middle Ages in 
almost every country will afford a long roll 
of illustrious politicians who were not ecclesi- 
astics. On the other hand, Mr. Terkless 
thinks that the influence of the clergy 
‘“‘might have ceased” in the sixteenth 
century “‘as laymen grew in capacity.” If 
he had read his More and Erasmus with 
greater care, he would have learned from 
them that the cultured laity of the Renais- 
sance were nv; disposed to envy the superior 
learning and manners of the clergy. 

It must not be thought that I have 
selected passages unfairly. | Wherever 
Catholic things are treated, I find errors 
like those I have displayed; nor are the 
errors confined to ecclesiastical affairs. Lord 
William Howard is described sometimes as 
‘Lord Howard”: this is like the “ Sir 
Gladstone” or the “ Lord Disraeli” of a 
French newspaper. A lady is described as 
‘the divorced daughter of Lord Erskine.” 





That peer may have had a daughter who 
was divorced from her husband; but it is 
not usual to speak of a father divorcing his 
children. And Mr. Herkless is as lawless 
with his English as with his facts: ‘‘ Henry 
was not Jong of following up the Cardinal’s 
futile attack,” he says; and in another 
place he speaks of patrons “ gifting great 
wealth to the Church”; ‘Beaton, we are 
safe to conclude, was not hesitant, but only 
reticent from motives of worldly wisdom.” 
We may be allowed to wish also, in 
conclusion, that Mr. Herkless had been 
more ‘hesitant ” about innovating upon the 
use of words, and more “ reticent ” in bestow- 
ing his judgments and his compositions upon 
the public. 
Artnuur GALTon, 








The Folks 0 Carglen. By Alexander Gordon. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

In spite of outbreaks of sheer intellectual 
helplessness—like ‘‘Oh! for the pen of a 
Walter Scott, or, on a lower scale, of a 
Robert Louis Stevenson, or even of a J. M. 
Barrie, to describe these nights so full of 
fun, frolic, gossip, and healthy human 
bucolic wisdom !””—this is a good book of 
an uncommon kind. It is not an attempt 
to preach through representations of rustic 
character, to idealise them, or with their 
help to caricature Scotch nationality for the 
amusement of English readers. It is, above 
all things, a realistic book—a reproduction 
of the life that is actually lived in a Northern 
country parish, to which the name of Carglen 
is given, and the bleak unloveliness of 
which has entered into the souls of its in- 
habitants. Mr. Gordon has not the gift of 
style like Mr. Stevenson, or, as he himself 
would say, not quite intelligibly, ‘“‘ even of 
J. M. Barrie.” He is deficient in power of 
condensation. Occasionally he falls into 
provincialisms and even banalities, simply 
because the right words do not seem to rise 
readily to his pen. Yet Zhe Lolks 0 Carglen 
is far too important and interesting a book 
to be dismissed with a line, like so many of 
the books produced by the dozen which 
profess to describe Scotch life of to-day, 
and still more of yesterday, and which are 
no better than Carlylian ‘‘ duds.” 

Mr. Gordon’s strength lies in portraiture. 
Tle seats himself in a corner of one or other 
of those centres of spiritual (and sometimes 
of spirituous) activity in a Scotch country 
parish—the kirk, the school, the farm- 
kitchen, the ‘‘smiddy,” and the village inn 
—and there he photographs the folks he 
sees. There is scarcely one of his portraits 
that is not carefully finished; there are 
several that are among the best works of 
this class that have recently been produced 
in Scotland. To this second smaller and 
better class belongs Amos Gibb, the smith 
and Free Church elder. ‘The conversa- 
tions in the ‘‘smiddy” in the smith’s 
presence, and about him outside of it, 
are quite as good as anything of the 
kind that have appeared in Scotch litera- 
ture of this particular kind before Mr. 
Barrie began to immortalise Thrums, An 
equally excellent, but more idealised, por- 
trait is that of Joe Forbes, or ‘ Awtheist 
Joe,” who dies as he lived. The scene 
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between him, when he is on his deathbed, | works, with short, pithy sentences, having 


and the Rev. Merrison Dean, the Free 
Church minister, is worthy of George Mac- 
donald at his best. 

‘*Noo,” says the dying man, “jest tell a’ 
Carglen that Awtheist Joe deed as he lived, 
carin’ nae ae straw for ony kirk or hoodiecraw 
priest. Ye can tak’ this for your text neist time 
ye munt the pu’pit : ‘A sparrow canna fa’ tae 
the grun’ without my Father,’ an’ ye can say 
this : Joe Forbes was a sparrow in the big han’ 
o’ God A’mighty. Ae day he found a little 
birdie sair shot by the gamekeeper chiel. It 
was on its back, but its wee een were on the 
sweet blue sky, far, far, up there. ‘The God 
that made ye maun care for ye,’ said he tae it, 
‘an’ it deed in his han’.’ Maister Dean, I dee 
like unto that sparrow. Ye’re great on damna- 
tion, but I’m great on salvation.” 

The Rev. Patrick Spens the clerical 
schoolmaster, Francie Kemp the Radical, 
and the spitfire Laird, are not quite such 
elaborate portraits as the smith and the 
** awtheist,’’ but they are quite as lifo-like. 

Mr. Gordon is hardly so successful in 
representing nature in its wildest moods, or 
life in its gregarious aspects, as he is in 
portraying personages and oddities. He 
is too diffuse, too prone to moralising. 
There is no moonlight in his pictures; there 
is no eerieness in his treatment of Scotch 
superstitions. One never tires of the 
‘‘smiddy,” but one does tire very decidedly 
of the kirk and the school. There is a 
suggestion of padding of the magazine 
article sort in ‘‘The Sons of the Soil,” 
“Camping out in Carglen,” and ‘ Red 
Letter Days in Carglen.” Other papers, 
however, deserve to be much better spoken 
of. One is reminded both of ‘ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” and of “The Jolly Beg- 
gars” by “Ina Farm Kitchen,” although 
it is written in prose. But Burns does not 
supply this paper with its inspiration, but 
only with its quotations. 

Witiiam Wattace., 








Tur Booxtover’s Lisrary.—Zhe Slory of 
the ** Imitatio Christi.’ By Leonard A. 
Wheatley. (Elliot Stock.) 


In the early portraits of the author of the 
remarkable book to which ‘The Story” 
relates, the painters in several instances 
have contrived to introduce on the open 
pages of a book this motto or saying, which, 
it has been said, he was in the habit of 
frequently repeating: ‘“‘I sought for rest, 
but found it not, except in little corners and 
in little books ”—it is written partly in 
Latin, and partly in Dutch—meaning that, 
from his own experience, he had usually 
found rest for his soul in retirement, away 
from the busy throng of the world, not in the 
study of lengthened and learned works, but 
in little books calculated to sustain the mind 
in devout meditation. And it is this idea 
or principle that he seems to have carried 
out in writing his many short treatises. He 
did not attempt to write large and learned 
works, like those of Thomas Aquinas who 
lived about 150 years before his time, that 
would require laborious attention and 
much thought. The Kempen Brother, 


being of a humble mind, and acting on 
the sentiment that so strongly possessed 
him, brought out a number of small 


a certain degree of rhythm in them, 
giving complete thoughts in few words, 
which would commend themselves to the 
reader, as in no way wearying. Hence we 
find that precious book, the Jmitatio Christi, 
is in the form of a small codex, for it con- 
tains four books or treatises in one book. 
They were each at first written ey 
and designed to be used singly. Each has 
a separate title; and though all are of a 
spiritual character, they differ from one 
another. The title of the first book is taken 
as the title for the whole four books, and 
gives the keynote, as it were, to the entire 
volume. Indeed, it is well known that the 
words ‘‘Imitatio Christi” are taken from 
the first words of the first chapter. This 
chapter, it will be noticed, has two titles, 
the first of which is ‘‘ On the Imitation of 
Christ.”” The book begins, ‘‘ ‘ Qui sequitur 
me, non ambulat in tenebris,’ saith the 
Lord” ; and this first line is also the title 
which the author has given to this book in 
the catalogue to the celebrated volume 
which he wrote out with his own hand and 
dated a.p. 1441. He mentions all the four 
books separately, and places them first 
before a number of other small treatises, so 
as to make of them a large codex, though 
the size of it is small considering what it 
contains. The unknown contemporary 
author also, in giving a complete catalogue 
of the works written by Thomas a Kempis, 
names the four books separately; yet 
here they are not put first, but after a 
few other titles; still the books of The 
Imitation are named together, one after 
the other. Thus the books, though in- 
dividually alluded to, were nevertheless 
early associated together. And there seem 
to have been an endeavour and desire to 
regard them as one book even before the 
author’s death. For in the catalogue of 
another MS. which has the dates of 1470 
and 1471 attached to two separate treatises, 
they are spoken of as one, after this manner, 
“Liber de Imitatione Christi, qui continet 
in se quatuor libros.” 

Thomas a Kempis no doubt at first wrote 
for those who lived a conventual life; but 
his writings being small, as well as of a 
practical character, they were well suited 
for others living in the world, but devoutly 
inclined. They couid be more easily carried 
about, and were mure suited for retirement, 
than larger works ; they could also be more 
readily copied out, and thereby be brought 
within the reach of many more readers. 
And when the invention of printing came, 
they appeared to be admirably adapted for 
circulation. And being found acceptable, 
from meeting a want in the soul of man, 
they were diligently sought after, and 
became widely spread. Zhe /mitation, as one 
book, was eagerly read by those longing for 
divine light, especially as the time of the 
Reformation drew nigh, when many were 
thirsting for a taste of the waters of Life, 
that they might know more of the new Life 
that bringeth salvation. But little as the 
book of Zhe Jmitation was, it would not have 
been so heartily welcomed unless it had 
contained, in a condensed and practical form, 
words of notable wisdom, beyond what the 





world had hitherto enjoyed. 





! is pleasant to read. 


There are many things of deep interest 
connected with this precious volume, and 
those desirous of learning the various par- 
ticulars in a short compass cannot do better 
than'possess themselves of ‘‘ The Story ” of it. 
In the first chapter, we have something of 
its character given; in the second there is 
much information about the German mystics, 
In the next, the sources whence the author, 
to some extent, drew his thoughts for the 
work, Then in another chapter we have a 
short sketch of the Brothers of Common 
Life ; and in the following chapter a sketch 
of the life of the author. In the seventh 
chapter there is an account of Prof. Hirsche’s 
investigations respecting the copy written 
out by Thomas himself. Then ‘ The 
Story” enters upon the exciting contro- 
versy, ‘‘ Who wrote Zhe Imitation?” giving 
many particulars about the MSS., printed 
editions, and translations. In the last 
three chapters will be found the opinions of 
various writers on Zhe Imitation. Then, 
what the author of ‘“‘The Story” calls a 
‘‘Chrestomathy” of extracts from The 
Imitation; and lastly, a Chrestomathy from 
the other works of Thomas a Kempis. 
“The Story” abounds with quotations 
drawn from other treatises on all the 
questions alluded to; yet it is not a 
mere compilation, but put together with 
great skill, research, and ability. In 
going over so much ground and touching 
upon so many facts, it is not to be wondered 
at that some errors should occur. Thus, 
on p. 178, the writer intimates that in 
1710 Hickes brought out a translation of 
The Imitation. But is it cortain that this ever 
existed? There lies before me the 1710 
edition—a translation, not of Zhe Imitation, 
but of some other genuine works of Thomas 
a Kempis, by George Hickes, D.D., with 
the interesting Preface alluded to, where 
the claims of various individuals for the 
authorship of Zhe Imitation are given. The 
error may have arisen from its being called 
“The Christian Pattern, or, the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ.” But to prevent its being 
thought to be a_ translation of The 
Imitation, the name of the four books it 
contains are specified on the title-page. 
The 1710 is a second edition, so that there 
must have been one earlier. In the next 
paragraph it is said that a translation (?.c., 
of The Imitation) was issued in 1715 by “ the 
learned nonjuror, Robert Nelson. But can 
this be correct? For, in looking into the 
second edition of Nelson’s book (1717) it 
will be found to contain a translation, not of 
The Imitation, but of other works of Thomas 
a Kempis, not found in Hickes’s book, and 
a few selected pieces from other writers. Its 
sub-title is, “‘Rules to Live abovethe World.” 
And then, in a note to this, we are told that 
the British Museum does not possess a copy 
of this, which is called ‘‘ The Christian’s 
Pattern.” But this title belongs to Hickes’s 
book, published a few years before. And 
the reason why the British Museum does 
not possess a copy of Nelson’s translation of 
The Imitation may be that this learned man 
never made a translation of it at all. This 
is an exceptional point where some confusion 
has arison, and will require a little careful 
revision. ‘The Story ” is neatly got up, and 
8. KerrLewett. 
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The Positive Theory of Capital. By E. von 
Bohm Bawerk. Translated, with Preface 
and Analysis, by W. Smart. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

Dve attention was called to Dr. Bohm 

Bawerk’s important book in the AcapEemy 

of May 4, 1889. More fortunate than 

most foreign economists, even of the first 
rank, he has not waited long for a trans- 
lator. Mr. Smart, who translated the 

History of Theories of Interest, has per- 

formed the same service for its sequel, the 

Positive Theory of Capital, and with equal 

success. In his “ translator’s preface” he 

gives a clear and good outline, in his own 
words, of the main arguments of Dr. Bohm 

Bawerk’s book. He has left English econo- 

mists no excuse for neglecting their brethren 

in Austria. 

The very acrimony of the attacks which 
have been made and met from time to time 
recently, in the pages of German economical 
journals, has served to show that the Aus- 
trian economists are at least no longer 
ignored in Germany. Dr. Bohm Bawerk;, in 
a recent number of Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalikonomie (July, 1891), has himself 
given a review of German, Italian, and 
Dutch works bearing on the subject of 
value, which is to the Austrian school the 
foundation of all economics. His article 
seems to bring the discussions to a head, 
and, we may hope, to a close, for the present. 
But his own particular contribution to 
economics is presented in the book now 
before us, and is in many ways quite 
original. The importance of the element of 
time in economical questions, and especially 
in regard to the theory of interest on capital, 
has never before been so fully and lumi- 
nously demonstrated. The volume includes 
incidentally the author’s account of the 
general doctrine of value, showing its close 
connexion with the special doctrine of 
interest; and it might perhaps have been 
well if Dr. Bbhm Bawerk had allowed his 
translator to incorporate the whole instead 
of a part of his two early articles on the 
subject in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher. References 
(as on pp. 180, 137) to the files of a foreign 
periodical are tantalising to English readers. 

The translation is done with fidelity, and 
yet with a freedom that goes far to banish 
any obtrusive symptoms of a German 
original. There are no doubt many render- 
ings open to cavil (in what translation 
were they ever wanting ?). ‘ Consumption- 
goods” has not an English sound; why 
reject the time-honoured ‘‘ consumable 
goods”? “The law of costs”—why not 
the English singular instead of this German 
piural? Surely Rentenfonds is not exactly 
the same as “rent-fund (p. 1),” supposing 
that we ever tfsed the expression. 

The transiation has had the benefit of 
the author’s revision; but there is little 
departure from the German edition, except 
in the dropping of ephemeral controversy. 
We still read (on p. 382): “Every other 
commodity has a predetermined subjective 
Value to the one who wishes to buy it. 
Labour has not.” The correctness of this 
antithesis was questioned by Prof. Edge- 
worth in the Acapemy; and Dr. Bihm 
Bawerk has lost a good opportunity of 
withdrawing (or else of defending) the 








former proposition, which seems quite con- 
trary to the Austrian faith. 

No fault can be found with Mr. Smart’s 
rearrangement of books and sections; but 


the reader ought perhaps to have been | 


warned that the books and chapters of the 
translation do not correspond to the books 
and sections of the original German. 

James Bonar. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Violet Moses. By Leonard Merrick. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Dr. Sinclair's Sister. By E. Grey. 
3 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 


Mahme Nousie. By G. Manville Fenn. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

An Octave of Friends. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Fatal Request. 
(Frederick Warne.) 

Disinherited. By M.M. Black. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier.) 


the Mystery of a Type-Writer. By B. Fair- 
lee. (Shanklin: The Jester Office.) 
Nozopy who has a sneaking fondness for 
fiction of the penny novelette and shocker 
class need expect much pleasure from the 
perusal of Violet Moses. It is probably his 
excessive and freely declared abhorrence of 
that class of literature that has landed the 
writer of this story in the opposite extreme, 
and in this we think he has erred. For 
however extravagant or vulgar the penny 
novelette may be, it does, as a rule, resort 
to methods of arousing human emotion and 
securing human sympathy which, if some- 
what time-honoured and hackneyed, are at 
least acknowledged to be, in good hands, 
the best available for the purpose. Mr. 
Merrick, however, will have none of these ; 
so that, instead of diversified action, with 
judiciously introduced surprises and a plen- 
tiful admixture of realistic description, we 
find in Vtolet Moses a careful avoidance of 
anything like sensational incident, and an 
overabundance of the analytical element. 
To be sure it is sensible analysis; there is a 
dry matter-of-fact truthfulness about the 
writer’s remarks which makes his story now 
and then delightful reading. But the 
majority of us are interested mainly in the 
facts themselves, and care no more for the 
antecedent complexities of motive than, in 
reading the details of a prize-fight, we 
should care for an explanation of the pre- 
cise adjustment of bodily muscles which 
produced the knock-down blow. The title 
of the book naturally prepares us to expect 
something about Jews, and we get it. The 
first volume tells how Allan Morris, jour- 
nalist and novelist, endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to win the heart of Violet Dyas, a 
motherless girl, living with her aunt in 
Chester ; and the second and third volumes 
describe how, after Violot has been driven, 
in sheer desperation, into a marriage with 
Leonard Moses, Hebrewstockbroker of Loth- 
bury and Maida Vale, the old lover turns up 
again, and, though securing an avowal of her 
affection, fails in his endeavour to persuade 


her to elope with him. Though Jews abound 


In 
In 


In 


By A. L. Harris. 


in the latter part of the narrative, we do 
not obtain much insight into their social 
life, the gambling proclivities of a certain 
circle resident in or about Maida Vale obtain- 
ing the largest share of attention. On the 


whole, this is a clever and polished, but not 





a moving, novel; and the writer’s arbitrary 
assignment of motives for action in the 
leading characters has the effect of leaving 
little to the imagination. Indeed, almost 
the only thing so left is the probable upshot 
of the eveuts narrated in the last chapter; 
for the book ends quite abruptly with the 
retirement of Allan in a heartbroken con- 
dition from the presence of the woman who 
has resisted his solicitations ; and, judging 
from the man’s unscrupulous perseverance, 
and the complaisance of the wife who allows 
him an interview and admits her passion for 
him, one feels naturally inclined to infer 
that the interview will be repeated, and 
that her ultimate seduction is a mere matter 
of time. 

Dr. Sinclair’s Sister is a specimen of that 
curious and yet unfortunately rather common 
production, a novel evolved from the inner 
consciousness. It bears every mark of 
being the work of some recluse or dreamer, 
gifted with exuberant fancy and imperfect 
faculties of observation, who, with the best 
intentions in the world, has in his three 
volumes violated all conditions of intrinsic 
probability without any compensating merits 
of treatment or style. There is scarcely a 
character in the book that is not bizarre 
and unnatural. The saturnine, self-centred 
egoist, Mare Sinclair, a country doctor, is 
far too gloomy and forbidding a creature to 
awaken in us much interest; his devoted 
sister, Claire, though ridiculously over- 
sensitive and morbidly scrupulous, is less 
intolerable, because rather more resembling 
ordinary flesh and blood. Then we have a 
Church of England minister, who, rather 
oddly—for the book is, as a rule, remark- 
ably free from solecisms—is commonly 
described as ‘‘ the Reverend Liddon,” a man 
whose earnestness and intensity of purpose 
are more conspicuous than his common 
sense. These and a half-crazy German 
violinist, who apostrophises his instrument, 
and lives generally in dreamland, constitute 
the leading personages of the story, so far 
as there is any story at all. As in Violet 
Moses, so in this book, the reflective and 
moralising element is a feature prominent 
to the point of being wearisome; it is all 
so good and true and improving—and so 
dull. Nor in his narrative of special inci- 
dents does the writer better succeed in 
holding up the mirror to nature. The 
abominable rudeness and impertinences of 
Mrs. Forrester would never be tolerated in 
any decent society ; the behaviour of ‘the 
Reverend Liddon” in accepting an invi- 
tation to an ‘‘ At Home,” and availing him- 
self of the occasion to denounce the godless- 
ness of the unoffending guests, is a diplomatic 
blunder far more fatal than any crime to his 
chance of securing that popularity which the 
episode is represented to have gained for 
him among his new parishioners ; the gro- 
tesque extravagances of Franz Humbert 
could scarcely be met with outside a lunatic 
asylum. It may seem ungracious to speak 
slightingly of a book so unexceptionable in 
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tone and so thoroughly well-meaning. Yet 
it is possible to maintain a high tone and 
convey grand moral and religious truths and 
yet depict men and women as they really 
are. 

In Mr. George Manville Fenn we have a 
novelist of an altogether different type. It 
is not without relief that we turn to an 
author who is content to write a story for 
its own sake, and who neither betrays any 
anxiety to point a moral with each fresh 
chapter, nor attempts the task of anatomising 
the mechanism of human action. The title 
réle is furnished by the widow of a French 
planter in Hayti, one Venus Dulau, a 
mulatto, whose title of ‘‘Madame” has 
been softened in negro pronunciation into 
‘‘Mahme,” while the fantastic praenomen 
of ‘“‘ Venus” has passed through the stage 
of ‘‘Venousic”’ into “ Nousie.” Further 
than this we are not bothered with any 
specimens of negro dialect. The tale mainly 
concerns Madame Dulau’s daughter Aube, 
who is sent to a convent in Paris for her 
education, and on her return to Hayti 
narrowly escapes a horrible death at the 
hands of the Voudou, a religious sect who— 
according to recent reports—still keep up in 
the island a hideous species of fetish worship, 
originally imported from Africa. J/ahme 
Nousie is not by any means the author’s best 
work, but his name is sufficient guarantee 
that the book is lively and interesting. 


Few things are more difficult to a reviewer 
than the task of commenting upon a rechauffé 
in book-form of stories that have already 
seen the light in the pages of periodical 
magazines. Readers are already acquainted 
with them, and have gauged their merits ; 
and the critic has nothing before him but 
the useless task of supplementing views 
already formed by a tardily-delivered judg- 
ment of his own, which nobody listens to; 
while no scope whatever is offered for the 
exercise of one of his most useful and neces- 
sary functions, namely, the forecasting of 
the verdict which public opinion will pro- 
nounce a month or six weeks hence upon 
the work under notice. Fortunately, in the 
case of An Octave of Friends, no reviewer's 
opinion is required, ‘The stories are, some 
of them, twenty or thirty years old; their 
author has made her mark in the world of 
literature, and no one will begrudge a 
welcome to the reappearance of some of the 
tales that charmed us in the days of our 
youth. That a collection of stories written 
in the period of crinoline, croquet, and the 
violent purples of the newly invented 
aniline dyes, should contain internal evi- 
dence of their antiquity is a fact which has 
not escaped the author; but she urges that 
‘the sketches are still true of the people one 
daily meets in Vanity Fair. Like all caps 
made for types, not individuals, they fit as 
well to-day as yesterday.” 

And in this she is perfectly right. 

The leading incident in A Fatal Request 
is a case of killing which the perpetrator 
declares to be “no murder.” Mr. Silas 
Burritt meets his death in a railway accident, 
caused by a collision with some petroleum 
trucks which envelopo the wrecked train in 
flames. When his lifeless body is examined, 
t is found that death has resulted not from 





J 


burning, but from a bullet wound in the 
brain. Who fired the fatal shot is a mystery 
which is not cleared up until the last chapter, 
when a friend who had accompanied him on 
the railway journey explains that he shot 
Mr. Burritt at the latter’s own request upon 
finding it impossible to extricate himself 
from the mass of burning wreckage. There 
is plenty of vivid description and some 
lively touches of humour in the story. 


Nothing but commendation was bestowed 
in the Acapemy on Miss Black’s earlier 
story, Between the Ferries, when it appeared ; 
and Disinherited is in no way behind it in 
fidelity of portraiture, while in some respects 
it is more interesting in conception and 
written with a stronger hand. Old Lady 
Hernhurst, a woman upwards of ninety, 
who during nearly half a century of widow- 
hood has cherished an implacable hatred 
towards her husband’s family, extending 
even to the unoffending grandchildren, 
though in all other ways the kindest-hearted 
and most charitable of women, is a more 
finely executed character than any we 
remember in this author’s works. 


It would almost seem as if the advertising 
demon had begun to invade the realms of 
fiction. At any rate, it seems scarcely 
possible to account for the extraordinary 
pains taken by the author of Zhe Ilystery 
of a Type-Writer to sound the praises— 
address of head office in all cases included 
—of a certain type-writing firm, a ‘‘ bucket- 
shop’’ proprietor, and a largely puffed 
electropathic appliance, except upon the 
hypothesis that he (or she) is executing a 
commission for the parties most interested. 
This feature of the work is to be regretted, 
because the story as a whole is constructed 
upon a praiseworthy pattern, and the style 
is crisp and incisive. The concluding 
portion is an implied condemnation of the 
behaviour of judge and jury in the Maybrick 
case. 

Joun Barrow Aten. 








SOME BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


The Young Emperor. By Harold Frederic. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This is an extremely readable 
book. The young Emperor, of course, is 
William II. of Germany, whom all London 
went out to see the other day. Mr. Frederic 
is a hero-worshipper, but he cannot fairly be 
described asa blind worshipper. He recognises 
that his idol has faults, and calls his work a 
study in character-development on a throne. 
He «lescribes him first as an impressionable 
young man who had imbibed disrespect for his 
parents from Prince Bismarck. It is notorious 
that even in State documents the ex-Chancellor 
could not refrain from insulting allusions to 
the Crown Princess, who was both an English- 
woman and a Liberal. Later on, when the 
Crown Prince’s fatal illness began, we find his 
own son ranged among those who would keep 
him from the throne. After his father’s death, 
the first that the world heard of the new 
Emperor was his proclamations to the army 
and navy. 


‘In this country which gave birth to the art of 
printing, this Germany wherein Diirer and Cranach 
worked and Luther changed the moral history of 
mankind, and Lessing cleared the way for that 
noble band of poets of whom Goethe stands first 
and Wagner is not last, it seemed nothing less than 
monstrous that a youth called to be Emperor should 
see only columns of troops and ironclads.”’ 








In these proclamations there was but a passin 
allusion to his father, who was then lying dead 
under the same roof. On the day of his 
father’s funeral—a simple military affair very 
different from the magnificent ceremony of his 
grandfather’s lying in state—William II. 
addressed the Prussian people. This was 
generally admitted to be a more satisfactory 
performance. 


‘* Pondering upon the marked difference between 
this address and the excited and vain-glorious 
harangue to the fighting men of Germany which 
heralded William’s accession, it occurred to me to 
inquire whether or not Dr. Hinzpeter had in 
the interim made his appearance at Potsdam. No 
one could remember, but the point may be worth 
the attention of the future historian.”’ 

Dr. Hinzpeter wasthe Emperor’s tutor before the 
evil influences of Bonn and Bismarck had begun 
to harden the young man. We are still, how- 
ever, in 1888, and Dr. Hinzpeter’s return to 
power was not till the Westphalian strikes in 
1890. For nearly a year after the Emperor's 
accession the ascendancy of the Bismarcks was 
complete. Ifany one still doubts the wisdom 
of his act in dispensing with Bismarck, let him 
compare the history of Germany before and 
since the Chancellor’s fall—let him contrast the 
position the German Emperor enjoys to-day 
with his dubious reputation of three years ago. 
When he visited Rome in 1888, he behaved in 
such a manner that the Pope confided to 
certain members of his household the fear that 
he was a conceited and headstrong young man, 
whose reign would end in disaster. Nor did 
he fare better in Russia. When he hurried, an 
uninvited guest, to St. Petersburg to greet the 
Czar even before he had visited his two allies 
of the Triple Alliance, his reception was of the 
coldest. Worse was to follow. When the 
Czar three weeks later paid a visit to Stuttgart, 
he passed through Berlin both going and 
coming, 

‘‘apparently for no other purpose than to insult 
the Kaiser by stopping for an hour each time 
inside the railway station, as if there were no 
such people as the Hohenzollerns to so much as 
leave a card upon.” 


Nor was the Emperor less unpopular in 
democratic England than in autocratic Russia. 
The welcome he received last July from the 
people of this country would not have seemed 
possible two years ago, when he was still in the 
leading strings of the Iron Chancellor. Egotism 
seems to have played its part in the determina- 
tion of William II. to dispense with the 
Bismarcks ; but while making this admission, no 
one who knows Germany can now dispute the 
wisdom, and, indeed, the absolute necessity of 
the step. In January, 1890, the Reichstag was 
approaching the close of its three years’ term. 
The anti-Socialist penal laws would lapse in 
September of that year unless renewed. Prince 
Bismarck was, of course, in favour of their 
prompt renewal. 


‘* His enemies had secretly been preparing for the 
defeat of these laws in the Reichstag, and now in 
the middle of the month found that they had 
secured an absolute majority. They conveyed 
this fact to the Kaiser, with the obvious corollary 
that the time had arrived for him to take the 
popular lead in his empire, and make an issue on 
this question with his Chancellor. William saw 
the point, and reluctantly took the decisive step.”’ 
We must refer our readers to Mr. Fredesic’s 
own pages if they wish to follow the incidents 
of this deeply-interesting but still little-known 
episode in German history. The fall of the 
Bismarcks was an historical drama _ that 
deserved, and will doubtless find, its Browning. 
The historian’s verdict will unquestionably be 
one of unqualified approval of the Emperor’s 
conduct, though Teniel’s masterly cartoon of 
the old pilot’s leave-taking blinded many 
Englishmen at the time. A year and more has 
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now passed with no Bismarck at the helm, but 
so far from the Ship of State having suffered, 
never before has her course been so smooth. 
Mr. Frederic truly says that 

‘* since the foundation of the empire, Germany 
has not known such another tranquil and comfort- 
able period. Nothing has arisen calculated to 
make men regret the ex-Chancellor’s retirement. 
Almost every month has contributed some new 
warrant for the now practically unanimous sense 
of satisfaction in his being out of office.” 


We cannot close this brief notice of a most 
interesting and thoughtful volume without 
paying a tribute to Mr. Frederic’s condensed 
and pregnant style. It is not often that a book 
can be pronounced absolutely free from padding, 
but this can be said of the present work. 


Sir William M’ Arthur, K.C.M.G@. By Thomas 
M’Cullagh. (Hodder & Stoughton.) It has 
been our good fortune from time to time to 
review the interesting biographies of successful 
merchants, such as that of Sir George Burns, 
that have been published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. We are unable to say that the 
present volume is an addition to their number. 
And yet the subject of this biography was a 
model of all that a merchant and member of 
parliament should be. The fault does not lie 
with Sir William, but with his biographer. 
Mr. M’Cullagh is a painstaking and well- 
meaning writer, but more weare unable to say. 
The solemnity with which trivial details are 
recorded is ludicrous ; and even when events are 
sad and serious, the telling of them is marred 
by stilted language. The following is a sample 
ot Mr. M’Cullagh’s treatment: Sir William 
died very suddenly in the Underground Rail- 
way. Says his biographer : 

“The life which was begun at Malin, in the 
county of Donegal, on July 6, 1809, after running 
a course of seventy-eight years four months and 
ten days, was ended underground in a carriage on 
the Metropolitan Railway, at or near Praed-street 
Station, Paddington, on November 16, 1887, about 
eight minutes before eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon.’’ 

There are also expressions made use of that 
hardly commend themselves. Sir William 
M’Arthur visited Baalbek and took part in a 
mission service among the ruins. Mr. M’Cullagh 
records this simple fact as follows : 

“* Sir William M’ Arthur prayed at the conclusion, 
With (as Mr. Allen testifies) great enlargement and 
pleading power.”’ 

Sir William M’ Arthur for seventeen consecutive 
years represented Lambeth in parliament. 
This was in itself no mean achievement, but we 
cannot congratulate Mr. M’Cullagh on his 
treatment of this branch of his subject. He 
seems utterly unable to grasp the significance 
or reasons for Sir William’s declining popularity 
«nd ultimate defeat. As Sir William’s 
parliamentary career illustrates an interesting 
chapter in recent political history, we propose 
briefly to refer to it. When he was first elected 
for Lambeth in 1868, the fact that he was con- 
nected with the Corporation was no drawback 
to his candidature. The same was not the case in 
1885. In 1868 the City returned three Liberals 
pledged to support Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy; and ona vacancy being caused by the 
death of the fourth member (a Conservative), 
his place, too, was filled by a Liberal. Thus it 
came about that aldermen had not to go far 
afield to find safe seats, and the metropolitan 
constituencies were represented by city mag- 
nates, such as Lawrence, Lusk, M’ Arthur, and 
others. But at the election of 1874 the rift 
within the lute became visible. Lawrence and 
Arthur were, it is true, again returned, but 

y & much reduced majority. By the election 
of 1880, London Radicals began to look askance 
at Corporation Liberals, and to demand 
reforms nearer home than Ireland. A Lambeth 





Advanced Liberal Association had been formed, 
which evidently thought the ‘‘ 40,000 aborigines 
in Lambeth” more in need of their member’s 
attention than ‘“‘ the aborigines of the Gambia, 
Natal, and Fiji.” Fortunately for the sitting 
members, a split in the Liberal ranks was 
avoided, and for the third time their gallant 
Conservative opponent (Mr. Morgan Howard) 
was defeated. It required, however, no prophet 
to foretell that opposition to their return for 
any of the new divisions of Lambeth in 1885 
was certain. Sir William would have been 
well advised had he sought the suffrages of 
another constituency. He was badly beaten, 
not only by a Conservative, but also by a 
Radical rival. Thus ended in misfortune a use- 
ful and honourable career. 


‘The ultra-Radical was unsuccessful,’’ says 

Sir William’s biographer, ‘‘ but succeeded in keep- 
ing out of Parliament the Christian philanthropist, 
who by representing Lambeth had represented 
Newington for seventeen years; who made free of 
toll seven bridges across the ‘Thames; who 
protected Dulwich in his old borough from the 
presence of a convict prison; who pleaded for the 
rights of aboriginal racesin many lands ; and who, 
without the firing of a shot or the sacrifice of a life, 
added a new colony to the British Empire.”’ 
While we regret as much as his biographer 
that anything but death terminated Sir 
William’s parliamentary career, we cannot 
regard his defeat as a personal one. At the 
elections of 1885 the Radicals of London would 
not have returned an angel from heaven had 
he been connected with the City Companies. 
This sentiment must have been strong indeed, if 
such a man as Sir William M’Arthur was sacri- 
ficed to it. There is a great difference between 
being generous and charitable, but Sir William 
was both. He was a man sincerely religious, 
not merely with lip-service, but in deed and 
word. His religion was no mere farrago of set 
phrases. We will conclude our notice by 
quoting from a letter of one who in many 
points resembles Sir William—the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon (p. 332): 
‘* His [Sir W. M’ Arthur's] liberal support of every 
movement for the benefit of cur fellow-men, and 
his zeal for the interests of the oppressed in all 
lands are matters of public notoriety. He isa 
good man and true, and has worked laboriously in 
his place in parliament, and out of it, for such 
measures and movements as promote religion, good 
morals, and freedom.’’ 


‘© RULERS OF INDIA.” —Clyde and Strathnairn, 
by Major-Gen. Sir O. T. Burne. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) When it has been said that 
this is a lively little account of military opera- 
tions in India during the suppression of the 
Revolt of 1857, the limits of permissible praise 
have been fully reached ; for the book—small 
though it be—can hardly be said to have any 
reason of existence. Clyde and Strathnairn, in 
the first place, were in no sense ‘‘ Rulers of 
India”’; and, for the rest, no more books on 
the Mutiny are wanted; nor, if they were, is 
the gallant general the man to write them. He 
evidently possesses little knowledge of the 
language or history of the people of India; and 
he is content to quote with unhesitating faith 
the narrow opinions of Lord Lawrence on the 
non-political origin of the outbreak, while he 
writes with utter carelessness upon all but the 
purely professional details which have . been 
abundantly related in other and more sericus 
works. Thus we are told that “the modern 
city of Delhi was founded by the Emperor 
Jahangir in 1631”; whereas any ‘selected 
candidate ” could tell us that in 1631 Jahangir 
had been dead nearly four years, and that the 
city was founded by Shah Jahan, whose name, 
indeed, it commonly bears to this day. The 
Rani of Jhansi is called “ Ganga = Bhii”— 
the latter word, being masculine and equivalent 
to ‘‘ brother,” could never be given to a woman 





(the true word, of course, is Bai, or ‘‘ Bye,’”’ as 
commonly written). European names fare 
little better, for Gen. Van Cortlandt, of the 
Punjab army, is called here ‘ Courtland” ; 
while Col. Steuart, of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
figures as ‘‘ Stewart.”’ Nor, indeed, are the mili- 
tary operations always related with due spirit 
or even accuracy—see, for example, the lame 
account of the taking of Gwalior at p. 147, which 
does much less than justice to the harebrained 
audacity of Lieut. Rose, and does not mention 
his more fortunate companion, Waller, at all. 
One or two extracts from private letters and an 
occasional footnote are valuable. The anecdote 
of Capt. (now Gen. Sir R.) Meade in a note, 

146, is not mentioned in the current 
histories, and is worth preservation. By sheer 
coolness and personal influence he persuaded 
the armed and excited Gwalior mutineers to 
give up the palace of Sindhia without a 
struggle, thus saving many lives to both sides. 
The merits of officers are so often measured by 
bloodshed that an instance to the contrary 
deserves our hearty admiration. The next best 
thing in the book is the contrast—of which 
more might have been made—between the 
cautious proceedings of the old soldier of 
fortune whom the men called ‘Sir Crawlin’ 
Camel”? and the headlong vigour of the 
chivalrous dandy, Sir Hugh Rose. 


Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
(Boston, U.S. : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This 
latest volume of the admirable series of 
** American Statesmen”’ treats of one whose 
name is not very well known on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is likely that a considerable 
number of readers of this notice will ask, ‘‘ Who 
was Lewis Cass?” never having heard of 
him, or, at any rate, never having associated 
him with any movement important enough to 
dwell in their memory. Yet, in his own 
country and in his day, he was a prominent 
man; and, if not a statesman of the first rank, 
coming, for instance, far below Quincy Adams, 
Jefferson, and Clay, was still sufficiently 
important to be entitled to a place in such a 
series as this. The opening up of the ‘‘ North- 
West ’—the Michigan district—of America is 
attributed largely to him; and this, probably, 
was the most truly useful work hedid. For the 
rest, he was an active politician on the usual 
lines—successively a Governor, a Member of 
Congress, a Senator, a Secretary of State, and 
even a candidate for the Presidency. He was 
a party to the passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Law; and if in this and other slavery com- 
promises he showed no remarkable astuteness, 
it should be remembered that greater men than 
he blundered. There was not the reason for 
doubting his motives which existed in the case 
of Webster. Of the present biography it must 
be said that its writer has industriously 
gathered together all it was necessary to know 
about Cass, that he has written his narrative 
clearly, and that, if somewhat of an enthusiast, 
he has, on the whole, done substantial justice 
to the subject of his memoir. The publishers 
invite attention to the improved method they 
have adopted in binding the book, ‘‘ by which 
a remarkable combination of strength and 
flexibility is secured.” The claim seems to be 
justified by the fact; and, at any rate, we may 
congratulate Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
on having abandoned that system of binding 
with wire which had no merits and many 
faults. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
READERS of Forty Years in a Moorland Parish 
will be glad to hear that not only literary fame 
but also ecclesiastical honour have reached its 


author, though late. The new Archbishop of 
York has conferred upon the Rev. Dr. J.C, 
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Atkinson the canonry and prebend of Holme, 
in recognition of his long scrvices in the diocese 
and also of his work in literature. Though no 
stipend is attached to the office, it carries with 
it the privilege of taking books out of the 
Chapter Library, which is especially rich in 
historical works connected with the North of 
England. We hear that the publishers were at 
first doubtful whether they would sell 500 
copies of Forty Years in a Moorland Larish ; 
whereas the public have already demanded 
several thousands in less than six months, and 
the entire illustrated edition has been sub- 
scribed in advance of publication. 


TuE Queen has just accepted a copy of Miss 
Marie Corelli’s Lomance of Two Worlds. The 
presentation was not effected in the usual formal 
method, but through the medium of one of the 
Ladies-in-Waiting, with the result that Her 
Majesty was pleased to intimate by telegram 
through Lady Churchill that she would like 
‘* all Marie Corelli’s works.” The set of volumes 
(as published by Messrs. Bentley), specially 
bound in white and gold, have therefore been 
despatched by Queen’s Messenger from Bucking- 
ham Palace direct to Balmoral. 


Pror. Satmonf, who left England last 
January for a tour in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Syria, Smyrna, and Constantinople, returned 
to London a fortnight ago. He is now engaged 
on an important work, entitled Muhammadan 
Dominion. The book will be in two parts— 
the first treating of the character, customs, 
and folk-lore of the Arab-speaking subjects of 
the Sultan; and the second of the govern- 
ment and condition of the country in the past 
and present. 


A VOLUME entitled Juseph, from the pen of 
the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, author of 7'he Life and 
Times of Abraham, will be published by the 
Religious Tract Society on October 1 as one of 
the series entitled ‘By Paths of Bible Know- 
ledge.’ This work will give the results of Mr. 
Tomkins’s long and laborious study of all 
ancient oriental sources bearing upon the 
history of Joseph—a subject sketched out by 
himself more than ten years ago, in a most 
interesting and scholarly discourse delivered 
before the members of the Victoria Institute, 
which was noticed in the AcADEMY for 1880, 
page 340. 

Prov. Zurirza, of Berlin, is editing for the 
Chaucer Society specimens of the unprinted 
texts of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” choosing for 
this purposee ‘‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,” which, 
by the way, possesses peculiar interest for 
story-comparers, as it not only permeated with 
European literature in the middle ages, and has 
long existed in slightly different forms among 
the Arabs, Persians, and Ottomans, but has its 
prototype in one of the Jdtukas, or Buddhist 
Birth-Stories. One of the inedited texts of the 
‘Canterbury Tales” is preserved in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, and it would 
appear to have remained till now unexamined 
by Chaucerian scholars. It is fairly written 
in double columns of some fifty-six lines each, 
and according to the colophon was done by 
Godfrey Spurling and his son Thomas, of 
Norwich, in the year 1476. The MS. is 
unfortunately imperfect, wanting the general 
prologue (or frame - story) down to the 
description of the Franklin, the first leaf 
beginning with the line: 

** His table dormant in his halle alweye.” 


The order of the Tales is different from that 
observed in most, if not all, other texts, and 
two of them (the Shipman’s and the Prioress’s) 
are given a second time. In this text the 
Pardoner does not follow the Doctor, as in the 
Ellesmere MS. for instance, but the Second 
Nun ; yet it should have followed the Shipman, 
since in the prologue to the Shipman’s Tale, 





the host of the Tabard begins with reference to 
the Pardoner’s Tale, which he says they have 
just heard. Mr. W. A. Clouston has transcribed 
for Dr. Zupitza, with permission of Prof. 
Young, the keeper of the Hunterian Museum, 
the Pardoner’s Preamble and Tale from the 
Glasgow MS.—which is near akin to the 
Rawlinson and Ellesmere M8S.—and supplied 
some notes of the variaticns which this text 
presents to those already printed for the 
Chaucer Society. 

Mr. Evkin Matruews will publish in the 
autumn, A Lost God, by Mr. ¥. W. Bourdil- 
lon, author of ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,” with 
three full-page illustrations, by H. J. Ford; 
also the posthumous pocms of Philip Bourke 
Marston, edited with biographical sketch, by 
Mrs. Louis Chandler Moulton. Both will be 
limited issues. 


Hungary and its People is the title of a work 
just completed by Mr. Louis Felbermann. It 
deals with the origin of the Hungarians, and 
the thousand years’ history of that country, 
giving also a description of the Carpathian 
Mountains, the Snow Alps, the Lowlands, and 
other parts of Hungary and Transylvania, as 
well as of the manners and customs of the 
various races under the crown of St. Stephen’s. 
The book will be a handsome crown octavo 
volume, profusely illustrated, and is dedicated 
to Countess Deym, wife of the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador. It will be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

Mr. A. E. Watrre’s new book, called The 
Occult Sciences, will form a sort of cyclopaedia 
of information on matters interesting to theo- 
sophists and students of the black arts. The 
work has been edited by Mr. George Redway, 
and will be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Triibner & Co. 

Messrs. F. V. Wutrze & Co. will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, by 
BL. M. Croker, entitled Jntexference. 


Mr. G. A. Henry has tuken as the subject of 
one of his forthcoming Christmas books the 
story of the Nile Expedition, under the title of 
The Dash for Whartoum. Several British 
officers occupy prominent positions in Mr. 
Henty’s narrative. 

AnoTuer of Mr. Henty’s new volumes, //e/d 
Fast for England, is concerned with the siege 
of Gibraltar, one of the memorable episodes in 
British history which has not yet been treated 
in the form of historical fiction. Messrs. 
Blackie & Son are the publishers. 


A TALE of adventure by Mr. H. B. Mariott 
Watson, entitled The Web of the Spider, and 
dealing with New Zealand and the Maoris, 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co, The action of the story takes place 
in the heart of the ‘‘King Country” at the 
time of the native wars of 1863-64. 


Messrs. Morison Broriers, of Glasgow, 
will publish early in November The Black Cross : 
a hypnotic romance, by Mr. W. Hamilton 
Seymour, who is already well known as a 
writer of sensational stories. 


Mr. Gibpincs will issue at once a limited 
edition of a little work by Mr. J. G. Lewis, 
of Canterbury, entitled Christopher Marlowe: 
outlines of his Life and Work, Mr. Henry 
Irving, who takes a great interest in the 
memorial scheme, has accepted the dedication. 


A NEW work on Revelation, by Mr. William 
Griffiths, entitled Divine Footsteps in the Bible, 
is ~~ "erne for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


Messrs. CAassetn & Co. have arranged to 
publish this season cheap illustrated editions of 
their ‘‘'Treasure Island Series,” consisting of 
the following volumes :—Ming Solomon’s Mines, 





by Rider Haggard; Kidnapped, Treasure 
Island, The Master of Ballantrae, and The Black 
Arrow, by Robert Louis Stevenson; and The 
Splendid Spur, by Q. The three first-mentioned 
books will appear next week, and the others as 
soon as the special illustrations which are being 
prepared are ready. 


TuE utility of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
historical and genealogical purposes is so well 
known that the completion of the first volume 
of a new index will no doubt be widely 
welcomed. Ayscough’s index nominum failed 
so signally in the matter of ready reference 
that the Index Society projected a new one. 
The early issue of the third part of the index 
to the biographical and obituary notices for the 
period 1731-1780 is now announced by the 
British Record Society, with which the Index 
Society was amalgamated a short time ago. 
Application for copies of the complete volume 
should be made to the society’s agent, Mr. G. 
Clark, 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Mr. Lowe. has bequeathed all his MSS. and 
correspondence to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
making him his literary executor; and he has 
given to the library of Harvard College the 
option of selecting any of his books which they 
do not already possess. 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
will open at Nottingham on Tuesday next, 
September 15. In addition to exhibitions of 
artistic bindings in the Castle Museum, and of 
library appliances at the University College, 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth, the 
energetic editor of the Journal of the Ex Libris 
Society, has also undertaken to get together 
a collection of book-plates from public libraries. 


Tue Deutscher Schriftsteller-Verband meets 
at Berlin to day (Saturday); and the Associa- 
tion Littéraire et Artistique Internationale will 
hold its annual congress at Neuchatel from 
September 26 to October 3. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF ART. 
(Paleolithic Man.) 

To J. G. 


A sAvaGg, in a bleak world, on a waste, 
’ Midst fir-tree-cover’d mountains, led his life : 
The claws and fangs of mighty beasts he faced— 
A hunter, seeking food for child and wife. 
And, on the smooth wall of his cave1n lair, 
The image of a reindeer once he drew,— 
Small, to the life, with faithful lines and fair, 
That all its antler-branchings copied true. 
as he a savage? No! a Man. The dew 
Of pity touch’d him ; the sweet brotherhood 
Of Nature’s general offspring well he knew :— 
Humane, he loved; ingenious, understocd. 
More :—the desires that kindling hearts inflame, 
To leave dull rest, and court congenial woe— 
The Love of Beauty, and the Thirst for Fame, 
Throbb’d faintly in that huntsman long ago! 
And, friend! the self-same passion in his breast 
That stirr’d, and wrought to permanence divine 
One form of grace, most touchingly express’d, 
Stirs in your heart to-day, and stirs in mine! 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM HENRY WIDGERY. 


WE regret to record the death, at the early age 
of thirty-five, of Mr. W. H. Widgery, whose 
name will be known to many of our readers as 
that of an able writer and lecturer on educa- 
tional subjects. 

Mr. Widgery was a native of Exeter, and 
was educated at Hele’s School and the Grammar 
School in that city, subsequently obtaining @ 
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scholarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He graduated in 1879 as eighth Senior Optime, 
ill-health having prevented him from obtaining 
the higher mathematical honours which he had 
been encouraged to hope for. In 1880 he was 
one of the winners of the Harness prize, his 
essay (“On the First Quarto Edition of 
‘Hamlet’”) and that of Mr. C. H. Herford 
being declared equal in merit. He took the 
degree of M.A. in 1882, and afterwards became 
a master in University College School, where 
he was highly successful as a teacher, and con- 
tinued to hold that position until his death. 
In 1886 he studied for some time in Germany, 
giving his attention chiefly to comparative phil- 
ology and modern languages. 

A remarkable series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Languages in Schools,” contri- 
buted by him to the Journal of Education, was 
reprinted as a pamphlet in 1588, and attracted 
considerable attention both in England and 
Germany. A long and highly favourable 
review of it appears in the last number of 
the Enylische Studien, and a Swedish transla - 
tion is stated to be in preparation. An Exeter 
newspaper says that Mr. Widgery had been 
commissioned by the United States Government 
to prepare a report on the educational depart- 
ment at the Paris Exhibition, and that this 
was all but completed at the time of his death. 
Although his published work was inconsider- 
able in quantity, it was marked in no common 
degree by vigour and independence of thought ; 
and there can be little doubt that if a few more 
years of life and health had been granted him, 
he would have attained a distinguished reputa- 
tion among educational writers. His personal 
qualities gained for him the cordial esteem and 
affection of all who were brought into associa- 
tion with him, and his premature death will be 
deeply regretted by a very wide circle of 
friends. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for September contains a number 
of interesting articles. Prof. Iverach gives us 
some notion of Dr. H. H. Wendt’s views on the 
Fourth Gospel. Many readers will, we hope, 
be stimulated to acquaint themselves with the 
original work. It is most gratifying to find 
that such a conservative writer can learn from 
one who is scarcely to be labelled ‘‘ orthodox.” 
Mr. Lock gives a second study on Early 
Christianity. With delicate insight he dis- 
courses on the ‘Christology of the Earlier 
Chapters of the Acts.” Prof. Milligan appa- 
rently concludes his exegetical papers on the 
“Resurrection of the Dead.” Prof. Marshall 
continues his researches on the Aramaic Gospel, 
on which we shall for the present make no 
further comment. In the present paper he 
shows much ability in treating of the Galilacan 
dialect, and explains certain divergences in the 
Synoptic Gospels by the assumption of Galilaean 
dialectal forms in the Aramaic MSS. of the 
Gospels. Mr. Peyton considers our Lord’s 
Third Temptation. The paper is eloquent and 
Suggestive. Might not the writer have men- 
tioned Milton’s probable location of the “very 
high mountain” in the Taurus range? ‘“ The 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Oedipus of 
Sophocles, the Heraclidae of Kuripides are the 
Isaiah, the Job, the Micah of the Greeks” — 
that is a striking remark. Prof, Sanday notices 
Dr. Marcus Dods on the Gospel of St. John 
kindly but discriminatingly. Is he not slightly 
too academical, however? Does he quite realise 
the nature of the task set before Dr. Dods ? 
Is it not the right plan in popularising to 
convey as much information as possible in the 
course of the book, rather than to pack it in an 
introduction and notes? And do not Prof. 
Sanday’s concluding remarks almost cut the 
nerve of psychological exegesis, so far as it 





relates to our Lord’ Can the Christian inter- 
preter say with a half-instructed disciple, 
‘** Depart from me,”’ «ce. ? 

THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for September 
contains an important article by Dr. Kuenen 
on Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures and Toy’s Judaism 
anl Christianity; also critical notes on Isaiah xl.- 
Ixvi., by Dr. Oort (who has been entrusted wi h 
the preliminary work on Isaiah for the new 
Dutch version of the Old Testament); and a 
notice of Kautzsch and Socin’s documentary 
German edition of Genesis, and of Kautzsch’s 
Die heilige Schrift, part 1, by the same reviewer. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Theology, &ec.—‘*Nouum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum Editionem 
S. Hieronymi,” ad Codd. mss. fidem recensuit 
I. Wordsworth, Episcopus Sarisburiensis ; in 
operis societatem adsumto H. I. White, Partis 
i., fase. iii., ‘‘ Euangelium secundum Lucam”’; 
‘“A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament,’ based on the Lexicon of 
Gesenius, as translated by E. Robinson, edited 
by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, and C, A. 
Briggs; ‘‘A Concordance to the Septuagint,” 
edited by the late Edwin Hatch, and H. A. 
Redpath, demy quarto, fase. i ; ‘‘ The Peshito 
Version of the Gospels,” edited by G. H. 
Gwilliam, fase. i.; ‘‘ Legenda Angliae,” edited 
by C. Horstmann ; ‘‘ Helps to the Study of the 

Prayer Book.” 

Greek and Latin.—‘ The Dialogues of Plato,” 
translated into English, with analyses and 
introductions, by B. Jowett, third edition, re- 
vised; Plato, ‘‘The Republic,” Greek text, 
edited with prolegomena, &c., by B. Jowett 
and Lewis Campbell; ‘‘ The Inscriptions of 
Cos,” by E. L. Hicks and W. R. Paton; 
** Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle,” by J. A. Stewart; Purves’ ‘‘ Selections 
from Plato,” new edition, by Evelyn Abbott ; 
‘* Thucydides,” Booki., edited by W. H. Forbes ; 
Euripides, ‘‘ Cyclops,” edited by W. E. Long; 
Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives of the Gracchi,’’ edited by 
G. E. Underhill; ‘‘A Greek Prose Primer,” 
by J. Y. Sargent; The ‘‘ Annals” of Tacitus, 
edited by H. Furneaux, vol. ii., completing the 
work; Quintilian, ‘‘de Institutione Oratoria,” 
book x., edited by W. Peterson; Cicero, ‘‘ de 
Oratore,” book iii., edited by A. S, Wilkins ; 
The ‘ Georgics” of Virgil, edited by C. 8. 
Jerram; ‘‘The Poets of the Augustan Age,” 
vol. ii., by the late W. Y. Sellar, with memoir 
by Andrew Lang, and portrait. 

Oriental.—*‘ Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, fase. ix.; ‘‘ A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, Hindistini, and Pushtii MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,” by TH. Ethé, part ii.; “A 
Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library,” by Dr. 8. Baronian ; ‘‘ A Collo- 
type Reproduction cf the Ancient MS. of the 
Yasna, with its Pahlavi Translation, A.D. 1323, 
in the possession of the Bodleian Library ” ; 
‘“‘The Four Hundred Quatrains,” Tamil text, 
with translation, &c., by G. U. Pope; and “A 
Bengili Grammar,” by John Beames. 

General Literature.—“ The Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,” in 2 vols., edited by G. Birk- 
beck Hill; a new edition of Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
‘“‘Government of Dependencies,” by C. P. 
Lucas; ‘‘ Catalogue of Rawlinson MSS. (D) in 
the Bodleian Library,” by W. D. Macray; 
“Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel,” a 
revised text, edited by C. Plummer, on the 
basis of an edition by John Earle; ‘ Geo- 
graphy of Africa South of the Zambesi,’”’ by 
W. Parr Greswell; ‘‘ Hymns and Chorales for 
Colleges and Schools,” selected and edited by 
John Farmer. 

Modern Languages.—‘‘ Specimens of Mediaeval 
French,” edited by Paget Toynbee; Molicre, 





‘Le Misanthrope,” edited by W. H. G. Mark- 
heim. 

ITistory, Biography, Law, &c.—*‘ Origines 
Islandiae: The Landnamaboc.” &c., edited, 
classified, and englished by the late G. Vig- 
fusson and F. York Powell, in 2 vols.; ‘The 
English Peasantry in the Thirteenth Century,” 
by P. Vinogradoff; ‘‘The Song of Dermot 
and the Earl”: An Old French Poem on the 
Invasion of Ireland, edited by Goddard H. 
Orpen; ‘‘A History of England from the 
Accession of Henry IV. to the Battle of Bos- 
worth Field,” by Sir James H. Ramsay, in 2 vols. ; 
‘** Hastings and the Rohiila War,” by Sir John 
Strachey; ‘‘A History of Sicily,” by E. A. 
Freeman, vols. iii. and‘iv. ; ‘‘ A History of the 
United States of America,” by E. J. Payne, 
vol. i.; ‘‘ Italy and her Invaders,” by Thomas 
Hodgkin, vols. i. and ii., new edition ; ‘‘ French 
Revolutionary Speeches,” edited by H. Morse 
Stephens; ‘Sir Walter Ralegh : A Biography,” 
by William Stebbing; ‘‘ Isaac Casaubon,” by 
Mark Pattison, second edition revised ; ‘‘ Life 
and Select Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D.,”’ 
by G. 8. Aitken ; Sohm’s ‘ Institutes of Roman 
Law,” authorised English translation, by J. C. 
Ledlie ; ‘‘ Law and Custom of the Constitution”’: 
part ii., ‘‘ The Executive,” by Sir W. R. Anson ; 
‘*The Land Revenue Systems, and Tenures of 
British India,” by B. H. Baden-Powell, in 3 vols, 

The English Language and Literature.— Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” part iv., 
section i., edited by T. N. Toller; ‘‘A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society,” 
part vi. (clo—consigner), edited by James A. H. 
Murray; ‘‘A Translation of the Beowulf in 
English Prose,” by John Earle; ‘‘The Com- 
plete Works of Chaucer,” edited by W. W. 
Skeat, in 5 vols.; Bunyan’s ‘‘ Holy War,” &c., 
edited by Edward and Mabel Peacock ; ‘‘ Selec- 
tions from Swift,” edited by Henry Craik; 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,” and ‘Castle of In- 
dolence,” edited by J. Logie Robertson ; Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ White Doe of Rylstone,” &c., edited 
by W. Knight. 

Mathematics, Physical Science, &c.—‘* Mathe- 
matical Papers ‘of the late Henry J. S. Smith, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford,” with portrait and memoir, in 2 vols. ; 
‘*Plane Trigonometry without Imaginaries,” 
by R. C. J. Nixon; ‘“ A Treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism,” by J. Clerk Maxwell, new 
edition; ‘‘A Manual of Crystallography,” by 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne; ‘‘ Elementary 
Mechanics,” by A. L. Selby; Weismann’s 
“Lectures on Heredity,” vol. ii., edited by 
E. B. Poulton. 

Sacred Books of the East.—Vol. xxx., The 
Grihya-Siitras, translated by H. Oldenberg, 
part ii. ; vol. xxxii., Vedic Hymus, translated 
by F. Max Miller, part i. ; vol. xxxvi., Milinda, 
translated by T. W. Rhys-Davids, part ii. ; 
vol. xxxvii., The Contents of the Nasks, as 
stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dinkard, translated by E. W. West; vols. 
xxxix., xi., The Sacred Books of China; Tio 
Teh King, &c., translated by James Legge ; 
vol. xli., The Satapatha Brahmana, translated 
by J. Eggeling, part iii. 

Anecdota Series.—Collations and extracts of 
the Kinva text of the Satapatha Brihmana, 
I-IV., by J. Eggeling ; Firdausi’s ‘‘ Yisuf and 
Zalikhi,” edited by H. Ethé; ‘‘ A Collation of 
the Greek text of portions of Aristotle with 
Ancient Armenian Versions, by F. C. Cony- 
beare; ‘‘Collations from the Harleian MS. of 
Cicero”’ (2682), by A. C. Clark; ‘The Eluci- 
darium,” edited from a dated Welsh MS. of 
the 14th century, by John Rhys and J. M. 
Jones. 

Rulers of India.—‘ Asoka: and the Political 
Organisation of Ancient India,” by T. W. 
Rhys-Davids; ‘“ Aurangzeb: and the Decay 


| of the Mughal Empire,” by Sir W. W. Hunter ; 
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Albuquerque: and the Portuguese in India,” 
by H. Morse Stephens; ‘‘ Madhu Rao Sindhia : 
and the Hindu Reconquest of India,” by H. 
G. Keene; ‘Lord Clive: and the Establish- 
ment of the English in India,” by J. Seeley ; 
‘Ranjit Singh: and the Sikh Barrier between 
our Growing Empire and Central Asia,” by 
Sir Lepel Griffin ; ‘‘ Mountstuart Elphinstone : 
and the Making of South-Western India,” by 
J. 8. Cotton; ** Lord William Bentinck: and 
the Company as a Governing and Non-trading 
Power,” by Demetrius Boulger; ‘Earl 
Canning: and the Transfer of India from ‘he 
Company to the Crown,” by Sir Henry 8. 
Cunningham. 


Messrs. MacmMituan & Co.’s ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


General Literature.— Mahdiism and the 
Egyptian Soudan,” being an account of the 
rise and progress of Mahdiism, and of subse- 
quent events in the Soudan to the present time, 
by Major F. R. Wingate, Assistant Adjutant- 
General for Intelligence, Egyptian Army, with 
10 maps and numerous plans; ‘‘ Essays on 
some Controverted Questions,” by Prof. T. H. 
Iluxley; ‘“‘The Complete Poetical Works of 
James Russell Lowell,” with portrait and intro- 
duction by Thomas Hughes, uniform with the 
one-volume editions of the poems of Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Matthew Arnold ; 
**The New Calendar of Great Men,” edited by 
Frederic Harrison ; ‘‘ The English Town in the 
Fifteenth Century,” by Alice Stopford Green, 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘Horae Sabbaticac,” Essays re- 
printed from the Salurday Review, by Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, Bart. ; ‘* Two New Volumes 
of Essays,” by E. A. Freeman, i. Historical, ii. 
Miscellaneous; ‘‘Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius,” by Prof. 8. A. Butcher; ‘* Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s Excavations at Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae, 
Orchomenos, Ithaca, presented in the light of 
recent knowledge,” by Dr. Carl Shuechhardt, 
Authorised Translation by Miss Kugenie Sellers, 
with Appendix on latest Researches by Drs. 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld, and Introduction by 
Walter Leaf, illustrated with two portraits, 
maps, plans, and 290 woodcuts; ‘* Pictures 
from Shelley,” being a series of twenty-four 
plates, drawn by H. C. Dell, engraved by J. D. 
Cooper; ‘ Cranford,” by Mrs. Gaskell, with 
100 illustrations by Hugh Thomson, uniform 
with the ‘Vicar of Wakefield”; ‘ Nurse 
Heatherdale’s Story,” by Mrs. Molesworth, 
with illustrations by Leslie Brooke; ‘‘ The Last 
of the Giant Killers,” a Fairy Tale, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Atkinson; ‘‘ Blanche, Lady Falaise,”’ 
by J. If. Shorthouse; ‘‘ The Railway Man and 
his Children: a Novel,” by Mrs. Oliphant, in 
3 vols; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” by Mrs. Oliphant, with 
fifty illustrations (uniform with “'The Makers 
of Florence,” &e. ; ‘*The Makers of Florence,” 
by Mrs. Oliphant, dition de luxe, with twenty 
additional plates reproduced from line en- 
gravings after pictures by Florentine artists; 
* Nevermore,” by Rolf Boldrewood, in 3 vols. ; 
“That Stick,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, in 2 
vols. ; ‘* Battles, Bivouacs, and Barracks,” by 
Archibald Forbes; ‘*Tim: A Story of School 
Life,” by a New Writer; ‘‘ The Formal Garden 
in England,” by Reginald Blomfield and F, 
Inigo Thomas, with illustrations; ‘‘ Beast and 
Man in India,” by J. L. Kipling, with numerous 
illustrations by the author; ‘* The Inferno of 
Dante,” translated, with a Commentary, by A. 
J. Butler, uniform with his editions of the 
‘** Purgatorio” and ‘ Paradiso”; ‘An Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Value,” by William 
Smart; “Public Finance,” by Prof. C. F. 


Bastable; ‘* The Government of Victoria (Aus- 
tralia),” by Prof. Edward Jenks of Melbourne ; 
new volumes of the ‘‘ English Men of Action’ 
—‘* Montrose,” 


ney,” by D. G. Hannay; 


’ 


by Mowbray Morris, ‘ Rod- 
new volumes of 





“Twelve English Statesmen ’—‘‘ Chatham,” by 
Jobn Morley, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” by Prof. 
Beesly; ‘‘A Short History of the English 
People,” by John Richard Green, illustrated, 
in monthly parts, from October, 1891; ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,” vol. iv. ; *‘ The Globe 
Shakespeare,” India paper edition ; ‘‘ A History 
of Early English Literature,” by the Rev. 
Stopford A, Brooke, in 2 vols. ; ‘ The Study of 
English Literature: A Plea for its Recognition 
and Organisation at the Universities,’ by J. 
Churton Collins ; ‘‘ Tennyson for the Young,” 
with notes and preface by Canon Ainger; 
limited editions on hand-made paper of the 
following volumes in *‘The Golden Treasury 
Series ’’—‘‘ The Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics,” ‘‘ The Republic of Plato,” ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Bacon’s Essays,” ‘‘ The 
Book of Praise”; ‘‘ Poems by the late 
William Cauldwell Roscoe,” edited by his 
daughter, Elizabeth Mary Roscoe; ‘ A Vision 
of Life: Semblance and Reality,” by W. Gifford 
Palgrave; ‘‘ Recollections of a Happy Life,” 
being the Autobiography of Marianne North, 
edited by her sister, Mrs. J. A. Symonds, with 
portraits, in two volumes; ‘The Corre- 
spondence of James Smetham,”’ with an intro- 
ductory memoir and portrait. 

Theology.—* Two Volumes of Essays,” by 
Bishop Lightfoot—(1) Theological, (2) Miscel- 
laneous ; ‘* Village Sermons,” by the late Dean 
Church; ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Sermons,” by F. D. 


**New and Collected Edition of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s Sermons”; ‘The Leading Ideas of 
the Gospels,” by the Right Rev. William Alex- 
ander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, new 
edition, revised and enlarged; ‘The Divine 
Library of the Old Testament,’’ lectures de- 
livered at St. Asaph by Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick ; 
‘*The Gate Beautiful and other Bible Readings 
for the Young,” by the Rev. Hugh Maemillan ; 
‘** Introduetion to the History of the Canon of 
the Old Testament,” by Prof. 1. FE. Ryle; and 
** Bible Stories”? (second series), by the Rev. 
A. J. Church, illustrated, 

Science.—-“* The Pioneers of Science,” by 
Prof. Oliver Lodge, with portraits and other 
illustrations; ‘‘ Kicetricity and Magnetism,” 
a popular treatise, by Amédée Guillemin, 
translated and edited, with additions and notes, 
by Prof. Silvanus P. ‘Thompson, with numerous 
illustrations, uniform with the English editions 
of M. Guillemin’s ‘‘ The Forces of Nature ” and 
“The Application of Physical Forces”; ‘A 
Complete Treatise on Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry,” by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, and Prof. 
C. Schorlemmer: vol. iii.—Organic Chemistry ; 
the Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons, and their 
Derivatives, or Organic Chemistry, six parts, 
part vi.; ‘‘ A Text-Book of Physiology,” illus- 
trated, sixth edition revised, part iv., com- 
prising the remainder of book iii., ‘‘The Senses 
and Some Special Muscular Mechanisms,” and 
book iv., ‘‘ The Tissucs and Mechanisms of Re- 
production,” by Prof. Michael Foster ; ‘‘ Text- 
Book of Comparative Anatomy,” by Prof, 
Arnold Lang, of Ziirich, issued as the ninth 
edition of Edward Oscar Schmidt’s *‘ Hand- 
book of Comparative Anatomy,” translated 
into English by Henry M. Bernard and 
Matilda Bernard, with preface by Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, in 2 vols., illustrated ; ‘‘ Materials for 
the Study of Variation in Animals,” part i., 
Discontinuous Variation, by William Bateson, 
illustrated; ‘‘The Diseases of Modern Life,” 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson, new and cheaper 
edition; ‘ Ligation in Continuity,” by C. A. 
Ballance and Dr. Walter Edmunds, with illus- 
trations and plates; ‘‘The Dietetic Value of 
Bread,” by John Goodfellow, with illustrations ; 
‘** On Colour Blindness,” by Thomas H. Bicker- 
ton, illustrated (Nature Series). 

Educational.—* Scholia Aristophanica,” being 
such Comments and Adscripts to the text of 


, 





Maurice, in 6 vols., monthly from October; | 








Aristophanes as are preserved in the Codex 
Ravennas, arranged, emended, and translated 
by the Rev. Dr. W. G. Rutherford ; Classical 
Library (new volume), Pindar—‘ Isthmian 
Odes,” by J. B. Bury, a companion volume to 
Mr. Bury’s recent edition of the Nemean 
Odes ; Classical Series (new volumes), ‘‘ Cicero 
in his Letters,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell; ‘“ Plautus 
—Captivi,” edited by A. R. 8. Hallidie ; ‘‘ Thu- 
cydides,” book ii., edited by E. C. Marchant; 
** Thucydides,” book v., edited by C. E. Graves ; 
Elementary Classics (new volumes), ‘‘ Caesar— 
De Bello Civili,” book i., edited by Malcolm 
Montgomery; ‘‘ Herodotus—Tales from Hero- 
dotus,” edited by G. S. Farnell ; ‘‘ Xenophon 
—Complete Works,” translated, with introduc - 
tionsand notes, by H. G. Dakyns, vol. ii., with 
maps and plans ; ‘‘ A Short Manual of Philology 
for Classical Students,” by P. Giles, uniform 
with Dr. Gow’s ‘Companion to School 
Classics” ; ‘‘ Analysis of English History, by 
Prof. T. F. Tout; ‘‘ Historical Readers for 
Elementary Schools,” adapted to the several 
standards. Edited by Edward J. Mathew; 
** Historical Lessons in English Syntax,” by 
Dr. L. Kellner; Tennyson—‘‘ The Princess,” 
edited by P. M. Wallace; ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,” 
edited by W. T. Webb; “ A Short Historical 
Grammar of the German Language,” translated 
and adapted from Prof. Behaghel’s ‘‘ Deutsche 
Sprache,” for the use of English schools, by 
Dr. Emil Trechmann ; ‘‘ The Geography of the 
British Colonies ”—‘‘ Canada,” by George M. 
Dawson; ‘‘ Australia and New Zealand,” by 
Alexander Sutherland ; ‘‘ Commercial German,” 
by F. C. Smith; ‘‘The Algebra of Co-Planar 
Vectors and Trigonometry,” by R. B. Hay- 
ward ; ‘‘The Elements of Trigonometry,” by 
Rawdon Levett and A. F. Davison; ‘ Pro- 
gressive Mathematical Exercises for Home 
Work,” in two parts, by A. T. Richardson; ‘‘The 
Geometry of the Circle,” by W. J. McClelland, 
illustrated ; ‘‘ Mechanics for Beginners,” by 
the Rey. J. B. Lock, part i., Mechanics of 
Solids, part ii., Mechanics of Fluids; ‘‘ A Gra- 
duated Course of Natural Science for Elemen- 
tary and Technical Schools and Colleges,” by 
B. Loewy, part. ii., Second Year’s Course ; 
‘**Mcthods of Gas Analysis,” by Dr. Walter 
Hempel, translated by Dr. L. M. Dennis; and 
** Nature’s Story Books,” I., ‘‘ Sunshine,” by 
Amy Johnson, illustrated. . 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Manvet de bio-bibliographie et d’iconographie des femmes 
célébres_depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’ i nos 
jours. Paris: Nilsson. 25 fr. 

Mu ure, 8. La Maison hollandaise au temps de Louis XIV. 
Utrecht: Beijers. 25 fr. 

—_— Ernest. Pages détachées. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
7 fr. 50 ¢. 


HISTORY. 


GescnicnTsgvELLeN der Grafsch. Glatz. Hrsg. v. Bolkmer 
u. Hohaus. 5. Bd. 1346—1590. Habelschwerdt: Franke. 
2M. 50 Pf. 

Kuutt, F. Die Geschichte Palnatokis u. der Jomsburger, 
nach der jiingsten altnordischen Bearbeitung erziililt. 
Graz: Leuschner. 1M. 30 Pf. 

Orcus., Die Anfiinge der schweizerischen Eidge- 
nossenschaft. Bern: Wyss. 7M. 

Reisuarvt, G@. D. Tod a. Kaisers Justinian. Nach den 
Quellen dargestellt. Cithen: Biihling. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Urkunpen vu. Recesten zur Geschichte der Burggrafen u. 
Freiherren vy. ammerstein. Hannover: Hahn. 20 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Barartioyx, E. Recherches anatomiques et expérimentales 
sur la mé¢tamorphose des amphibiens anoures. Paris: 
Masson. 4 fr. 

Brunor, Ferd. La doctrine de Malherbe d@’aprés son com- 
mentaire sur Desportes. Paris: Masson. 10 fr. 

Du Bois-Rreymonp, E. Ueb. die Grenzen d, Naturerkennens. 
leipzig: Veit. 2M. 

Fersrscurirr zur Feier d. 50jiibrigen Doctor-Jubiliiums, Dr. 
K. W. v. Niigeli in Miinchen u. Dr. A. v. Koihker in 
Wiirzburg gewidmet. Ziirich: Miiller. 40M. 

Hacey, J. G. Synopsis der héheren Mathematik. 1. Bd. 
—— u. algebriiische Analyse. Berlin: Dames. 
30 M, 
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PHILOLOGY, ETC, 


ssiorHek, assyriologische, hrag. v. F. Delitzsch u, P. 
Ss, 3 Ba. 2 Abth. 3. Lfg. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
1s M. 


-,cu, Salomon, Chroniques d’Orient: documents sur 
Bae fouilles et découvertes dans 1’Orient hellénique de 
1833 11890. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 15 fr. 
Scudnnacn, A. E. Altdeutsche Predigten. 3. Bd. Graz: 
“Styria.” 9M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BLANCO WHITE’S SONNET—‘‘ NIGHT AND 
DEATH.” 
St. Leonards: Sept. 1, 1891. 


Few English sonnets have been so highly and 
unreservedly praised by the best critics as this, 
which was written by a Spaniard, and got into 
print by an accident. It would almost scem 
as if its production was also an accident ; for 
White, so far as is known, wrote but one other 
poem, and it was of no superlative quality. 
‘‘Night and Death” first appeared, with a 
dedication to Coleridge, in the Bijou for 1828 ; 
and although the Pijow was only an ‘ annual,” 
this splendid sonnet was not its chief glory, for 
it also first gave to the world Coleridge’s 
‘Youth and Age,” ‘‘ Work without Hope,” 
and “A Day Dream.” The curious history of 
‘“‘ Night and Death,” and how it found its way 
into the Bijou through an oversight of Cole- 
ridge’s, is related by the late D. M. Main in the 
notes attached to the poem in his Treasury 
of English Sonnets and his Three Hundred 
Sonnets — those in the latter correcting and 
supplementing the information contained in 
the former. In the 7'reasury two versions 
were given: one from a ‘‘ corrected” copy 
made by White in 1838, and printed in his Li/e 
(1845, iii, 48); the other, from a transcript 
believed to have been made from an autograph 
copy about 1832-4. The text of the latter is 
the same as that printed in the Pijou, but 
neither Mr. Main nor the transcriber was aware 
at the time that the sonnet had been printed 
there. Both versions were included by Mr. 
William Sharp in his Sonnets of the Century. 
Fach had the same eleventh line: 


“Whilst #y, and leaf, and insect stood revealed,’’ 


which has puzzled or vexed all admirers of the 
poem; but Mr. Sharp took courage, and, 
adopting a suggestion of Mr. Main, substituted 
‘‘ flower” for ‘‘ fly ’—an excellent emendation, 
though quite unauthorised. 

But all the while there was another and 
better text lying perdu. Quite recently, a lady 
who had been reading Mr. Sharp’s collection 
sent him a copy of the sonnet, which had been 
given to her by a friend of Blanco White, who 
had received it a great many years ago, pro- 
bably, though not certainly, from White 
himself. Mr. Sharp kindly made me acquainted 
with this very interesting MS.; and having 
received permission to make it public, he allows 
me to send you this note, as he is himself at 
present travelling. 

A comparison of this newly-discovered text 
with those of 1828 and 1838 leaves little doubt 
that it is of later date. The readings which 
vary from those texts are in every case, I ven- 
ture to think, decided improvements. ‘The most 
conspicuous instance, perhaps, is the substitution 
in the eleventh line of ‘bud and flower ” for “ fly 
and leaf,” but it seems to me the emendations 
in the tenth and the fourteenth lines are equally 
happy. 

That your readers may be enabled to judge 
fairly of White’s labor limae, I will ask you to 
grant space for all three texts: I. is that of 
the Bijou for 1828; II., the amended text of 
1838 printed in the Life; and IITl., the text 
of the MS. with which Mr. Sharp has been 





favoured, 
J. D.C. 


I. 
Niegut AND DEATH, 
A SONNET. 
Dedicated to 8. T. Coleridge, Esq., by his sincere friend, 
Joseph Blanco White. 

Mysterious night, when the first man but knew 
Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the —_ setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo! creation widened on his view ! 

Who could have thought what darkness lay con- 


cealed 
Within thy beams, oh Sun? Or who could 


find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such endless orbs thou mad’st us 
blind ? 
Weak man! 
strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not /ife ? 


Why to shun death, this anxious 


Il. 
Nicut AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 
blind! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 


IIT. 
Sonnet TO NIGHT. 
By Bianco Wurre. 


Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 

Thee by report Divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this goodly frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

But through a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the hues of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo! Creation broadened to man’s view ; 

Who could have guessed such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun? or who divined, 

When bud, and flower, and insect lay revealed, 

Thou to such countless worlds hadst made us 
blind ? 

Why should we then shun death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light conceals so much, wherefore not Life ? 








CILURNUM AND OTITER RIVER-NAMES. 
London : Sept. 5, 1891. 

I have been interested in Prof. Rhys’s deriva- 
tion of ‘‘Cilurnum.” The name had previously 
been identified with the ‘‘ Choller” in Choller- 
ton or Chollerford. Indeed, there are good 
reasons for considering the ancient name of 
what is now called the ‘‘ North Tyne”’ to have 
been ‘‘Cilurn,” and that the previously men- 
tioned places, which are some four miles apart, 
took their names from the river. Perhaps 
Prof. Rhys can tell us if celwrn may not possi- 
bly be a loan-word from the Latin caldarium 
or O. French chaldron, which gives us our 
‘‘cauldron.” At any rate, we seem to have to 
deal in the Cilurnum of the Notitiw with a 
common river-termination: C/. Portus Adurni 
(Notitia), Lawern in Worcester (Cart. Sax. 
vol, i. p. 307), Lawerne Wylle, Suffolk (Cart. 





Sar, vol, ii, A.D. 854), Lavern, a river in 


Merionethshire, Lavern, a river in Renfrewshire. 
Cyrn-éa (Ptolemy’s xopivov) now Churn (see 
Cart. Sax. vol. i. p. 417). Churn, a rivulet in 
Perthshire, and Carne a rivulet near Man- 
chester. 

I have lately had my attention directed to 
the numerous rivers in Great Britain called 
Stour, and venture to put forward the follow- 
ing explanation of the form. Leland in his 
Itinerary says (vol viii. p. 98), ‘‘ Dowr, alias 
Stour-ryver, riseth out of the Pondes of Hales 
Owen .... thens to Kidour (?% Cyd-dwr = 
meeting of the waters) and renneth through 
the mydle of it.” Thus Kidderminster and 
Stourport are on the same river, and take 
their names from it. Stour I take to be Is- 
dour, meaning the low portion of the Dour. 
Leland gives (p. 94, vol. viii.) a confirmatory 
form. ‘‘ Lowe isse Kenen, that is to say the 
lowe quarter about Kennen River.” He had 
evidently been informed that it was the lower 
waters of the river. 

Of other compounds of Is in river names I 
have instances. Jsaf= lower, may follow a 
river name with the same meaning, and it is 
worth while considering whether the Thame 
may not have thus become the Thames ('‘Tham- 
isaf), Prof. Rhys, I know, thinks Dour to be 
a comparatively modern form, and the Stours 
are fairly ancient. I cite the following early 
forms of Dour. ‘‘ Andever water (Andover) 
passeth through this bridge” (Leland’s /tin. 3, 
83); Cendefer river (Cart. Sax., vol. vi., p. 148) ; 
Micheldever, near Cendever, in Mants; Can- 
dover in Teviotdale (Mon., Annals of Tevivt) ; 
“Caledofre or Caldour” (ibid); Condover, 
name of a Hundred in Shropshire; ‘ out of 
Wareham (Dorset) by north is a great bridge 
of VI. arches over Trent Ryver, alias Pyddil- 
dour” (Leland, Jtin. vol. iii. p. 69). I have 
evidence to show that the early Dobar = water 
has not been uniform in its ‘‘ degradation,” 
and that the dwr form and the dever form have 
co-existed from an early date. 

EpMunD McCrure. 








THE STUDY OF CELTIC IN SCOTLAND, 
London : Sept. 9, 1891. 


In the last volume of }ai/s and Strays of 
Celtic Tradition, I spoke of the Scotch academic 
world as, with rare exceptions, neglecting ‘‘ its 
birthright,” the study of Celtic antiquity. For 
this I am taken to task by a friendly critic 
in the Saturday Review (September 5), but I 
venture to think that his apology for the Scotch 
academic world more than justifies my 
strictures. 

My critic writes with such authority that I 
take it he must be a Scotchman, and his state- 
ments may therefore be accepted as accurate. 
“Scotch professors are mostly English; they 
have no more Celtic ‘ birthright’ than a Dutch- 
man; Finnish is just as familiar to them as 
Gaelic; only one man in Scotland is paid a 
stiver to work at Celtic; professors have to 
correct hundreds of weekly exercises; Celtic 
literature is nobody’s business in Scotland.” 

By ‘‘academic world’? I meant not only the 
teaching staff, but also theauthorities responsible 
for the organisation ef teaching. The Saturday 
Reviewer confirms what I said respecting their 
neglect of Celtic ; indeed, his language is much 
stronger than mine. But*is his defence of the 
teaching staff quite valid? I venture to hope 
that to be an Englishman does not necessarily 
imply indifference to Celtic studies. In any 
case, let us look at what has been done abroad. 

The bases of Celtic philology were laid by 
Zeuss ; it was not his ‘‘ business”’; he was not 
‘‘ paid a stiver for it” ; his work was carried on 
by Ebel, who was a (/ymnasiallehrer and had 
most certainly ‘‘ weekly exercises ”’ to correct, 
and by Windisch, whose ‘‘ business ”’ is compara- 
tive philology and Orientalism, but who has, 
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nevertheless, done more for the study of Middle- 
Trish than any man living except Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. The ‘‘ business ” of Prof. H. Zimmer is 
comparative philology and Sanskrit; but he 
has found the time to revolutionise Celtic 
archaeology, and he certainly has not been 
paid a stiver forit. It was no “ business” of 
M. H. Gaidoz ; but he started the evue Celtique, 
the most admirable journal of its kind in 
existence. Celtic philology is no ‘ business” 
of Ascoli, of Kuno Meyer, of Thurneysen, or 
of Giiterbock. 

Again, I used the words ‘‘ with few excep- 
tions.” I had chiefly Mr. MacBain in my 
mind. He is a grammar school master, and 
has, I presume, weekly exercises to correct; 
but no man has done more to promote and 
popularise the scientific study of Celtic in 
Scotland save the late Alexander Cameron, of 
Brodick. 

In conclusion, I would fain hope that many 
who, like myself, have no drop of Celtic blood 
in their veins, yet look upon the study of 
Celtic antiquity as part of the intellectual 
birthright of every British subject, and hold 
that to abandon this birthright to German 
scholars is a national scandal and disgrace. 

ALFRED Nutr. 








THE DATE OF KYD’S ‘ SPANISH TRAGEDY.” 

Freiburg, i. B.: Sept. 1, 1£91. 
In the Acapemy for August 22—which, 
unfortunately, did not reach Freiburg before 
yesterday—my esteemed friend Prof. Brandl, 
of Gottingen, has given intelligence of a 
hitherto unknown copy of the 1591 edition of 
‘* The Spanish Tragedy.” As he refers to my 
recent work on Shakspere’s ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
I beg to state that I certainly did not on p. 91 
express any doubts ‘‘ whether the drama [‘* The 
Spanish Tragedy ” |] might not have been written 
much later than hitherto supposed.” I only 
tried to show that there was no reason for fixing 
its date before 1588. I do not at all object to 
1589, and am very glad to learn that Prof. 
Brandl is of opinion that ‘this date would, 
both on external and internal grounds, perfectly 
suit the play.” Weak as his argument may 
perhaps appear to some critics, the order of 
succession of the plays, ‘‘Titus Andronicus,” 
“Spanish Tragedy,” ‘ Hamlet” (original 
draft), as proposed in my book, can only be in 

favour of Prof. Brandl’s view. 
ARNOLD ScuroEr. 





THE LITTLEDALE PRIZE AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, 
St. John’s Vicarage, Little Holbeck, Lees: 


Sept. 7, 1891. 

Mr. Harold Littledale, professor of English 
literature at the Baroda College, and a few 
other friends of the late Dr. R. F, Littledale, 
have contributed a small sum of money (£207) 
to establish an English literature prize in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in memory of Dr. 
Littledale. Before I hand over the money 
which has been collected to Trinity College, 
may I mention the matter in your columns in 
case any reader of the ACADEMY might wish 
to add a contribution to a memorial which 
represents a side of Dr. Littledale’s character 
which is not specially represented by the other 
memorials of him’ Contributions might be 
sent to me, or I am sure that Dr. J. K. Ingram 
(Trinity College, Dublin) would also receive 
them. 

Joun A, Cross, 








SCIENCE. 


HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE, 


HUNGARIAN 


Lexicon Linguae Tungaricae Aevi Antiquioris. 
Magyar Nyelvtirténeti Szétir a legrégibb 
nyelvemlékektil a nyelvujitisig. Edited 
by Gabriel Szarvas and Sigismund 
Simonyi for the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. (Budapest: Hornyinszky ; 
London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Lixe other people, the Hungarians too 
are working at an historical dictionary of 
their language, and have by this time 
a fair prospect of seeing it completed. This 
is owing not only to the zeal and industry 
of a small number of devoted students who 
have been engaged on the task for the last 
sixteen years, but in part to the common 
sense of the Hungarian Academy, which 
decided that they must content themselves 
with what could be accomplished within a 
reasonable time, and leave the care of per- 
fecting the work to those who shall come 
after them. In fact, there is even nowa 
great mass of material in MS. which has 
not only not been printed, but has not even 
been examined, in spite of the extensive 
researches which the political changes of 
1848 and 1867 rendered possible, by doing 
away with the jealousy and suspicion with 
which the government and the old families 
regarded any intrusion into their archives. 

It was at first proposed to restrict the 
dictionary to the codices, ¢.e., the works 
in MS. from tho times preceding the 
invention of printing; but it was decided 
that the harvest would not be sufficiently 
abundant to repay the labour of gathering 
it in. On the other hand, to include the 
whole vocabulary of the language from the 
earliest times up to the present day would 
render the task needlessly difficult, and 
withal engage the editors in what has been 
well called the “endless dispute” between 
the “ Neologists” and the ‘‘Orthologists”— 
the inventors of new words on the one hand 
and the champions of the purity of the 
language on the other. The limits ulti- 
mately fixed for the Historical Dictionary 
were from the earliest times to the com- 
mencement of the so-called nyelvujitis 
“renovation of the language,” which began 
in the last quarter of the last century. 
Ilere, however, no hard and fast chrono- 
logical line is drawn. While Kazinezy and 
Baroczi began their innovations before the 
year 1780 and are consequently excluded 
from the Dictionary, other writers, for 
instance Gyadanyi, continued to write in 
the old language and to keep their vocabu- 
lary free from the new words down to the 
very last years of the century. Gvadanyi is 
consequently referred to freely in the work 
before us. 

So much for the terminus ad quem. With 
regard to the /ervminus a quo it should be 
observed that, while Hungarian records 
reach much further back than those of any 
other Finn-Ugrian language, we have 
nothing earlier than the eleventh century, 
and of that date but very little. The first 


printed Ilungarian book is the version of 
The Epistles of St. Paul by Komjathy, printed 
lf there were any Hungarian 


in 1539, 


books printed befere that date, they have 


disappeared and left not a trace behind. 
The MSS. preceding that date have all been 
examined for this dictionary. 

It is proposed to complete the Thesaurus 
Linguae Hungaricae by publishing two dic- 
tionaries after this one is finished—one of 
the literary language since the innovations 
of Kazinezy and his disciples, and another 
of the local dialects. 

In the work before us the subjectivity of 
the editors—Profs. Szarvas and Simonyi— 
is as far as possible excluded or reduced to a 
minimum. The words are concisely inter- 
preted in Latin and German. Wherever 
the old dictionaries furnish such interpreta- 
tions, their interpretations are given. Where 
they fail, the editors have furnished new 
ones, but printed in such a way as to 
clearly indicate their source. With regard 
to the Latin interpretations, they have 
in the first place looked for an equiva- 
lent in the classical language; but where 
that failed them, they have helped them- 
selves with mediaeval and ecclesiastical 
Latin. In some cases, however, they have 
given up the hope of finding a suitable 
Latin equivalent, and have contented them- 
selves with a German interpretation, ¢.y., 
mégszépiilés : verschinerung, das schinerwerden. 
Indeed, there are derivative compound words 
to which they could not find a corresponding 
German word, but have had to explain it 
by a German phrase or periphrasis. In 
other cases a Latin interpretation alone is 
given without any German one accompany- 
ing it. 

The main feature of the work, on which 
most stress was laid in the directions that 
the Hungarian Academy drew up for the 
guidance of the editors, is the quotations. 
Not only every word, but every several 
meaning of each word, has to have its 
existence proved and justified by at least 
one appropriate quotation. The editors are 
not allowed to insert any examples of their 
own composition. As far as possible the 
earliest occurrence is marked by a quotation. 
It is to be further observed that, while the 
leading or main word is printed according 
to the present current orthography of the 
Hungarian language, the quotations are 
given in the spelling of the books from 
which they are respectively extracted. This 
is a point of obvious importance; but the 
editors seem to have had not alittle troublein 
getting their assistants to carry the principle 
out consistently, and in their preface cite 
some instructive examples of the difficulty 
often found in disentangling from the vague 
and uncertain orthography of the old writers 
the real form, pronunciation, and meaning 
of a word. 

Of course the primary use of the Diction- 
ary is to foster and facilitate the study of 
the older language among the Hungarians 
themselves. Indeed, there are few countries 
in which the study of its past literature is 
more needed than in Hungary. If the 
national language is to retain its special 
characteristics amid the rising flood of 
foreign innovations, the Hungarians must 
follow the old counsel, antiqguam exquirite 
matrem. At the same time this Dictionary 
cannot fail to be of service to all who take 





an interest in the philology of the so-called 
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Turanian languages. Besides being an 
historical dictionary, it is so arranged as to 
put before the student in the clearest light 
the etymological connexion of the words. 
Even a moderate acquaintance with the 
etymology of Hungarian words would show 
the untenable nature of many conjectures 
professing to be based upon their supposed 


affinities. 
A. J. Patrerson. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


Tue International Congress of Orientalists has 
continued to hold daily meetings, which have 
been very fully reported in the 7'imes and other 
daily journals. We must be content here to 
mention one or two papers of special interest. 

On Friday, September 4, Surgeon-Major H. 
W. Bellew read a paper upon ‘‘ The Ethnology 
of Afganistan ’’—a subject he is known to have 
studied for many years. For this reason, and 
because the chairman of the meeting seems to 
have approved his views, it is necessary to enter 
a protest against both his methods and his 
couclusions. Put shortly, Dr. Bellew claimed 
to have proved that certain existing tribes of 
Afghanistan are the descendants of Greeks 
transplanted thither twenty-four centuries ago, 
for no other reason than that the names agree. 
The Barakis, for example, are alleged to be the 
modern representatives of the exiles from Barké 
in Libya, of whom Herodotus speaks, though, 
as Dr. Bellew admits 


‘of the Baraki tribal traditions nothing is known 
for certain, and next to nothing of their pecu- 
liarities in respect to domestic Manners and cus- 
toms. Of their own Baraki dialect very little is 
known to others ; and from the very meagre vocabu- 
laries of it which have hitherto been obtained, no 
definite opinion can be formed, though it is probable 
that careful examination would disclose a good sprinkling 
of Greek elements.’’ 


We confess that we prefer even Herodotus as an 
ethnologist to his latest commentator. 

Of a very different character was a paper read 
on Tuesday, September 8, by Mr. Charles 
Johnston, of the Bengal Civil Service, entitled, 
“The necessity of Ethnographical Studies to 
Philological Research, as illustrated by the 
Bengali Language.” Taking for his material 
the vernacular dialect spoken in the central 
district of Murshidabad, as opposed to the 
Sanskritised language written and printed at 
Calcutta, he tried to prove that philology 
yielded the same results as those now accepted 
by ethnologists—namely, that the population 
of Bengal is mainly non-Aryan. Aun elabo- 
rate analysis of the vocabulary showed that one 
fourth of the words—and especially the names 
of common objects —are not of Sanskrit origin, 
and that even Sanskrit words are modified 
according to definite phonetic laws. In 
grammar the characteristics are: 


“For the substantive, cases formed by aijoined 
nouns of position, instead of by inflection ; number 
formed by adjoined nouns of multitude; gender 
expressed by adjoined nouns of sex; case-termina- 
tions identical for singular and plural. For the 
verb, the three voices expressed by verbal nouns 
with adjoined auxiliaries, all other conjugations 
but that of the auxiliaries tending to disappear. 
In a word, the whole language tends to become 
reduced to nouns, joined together to express 
declension and conjugation.’’ 

Mr. J ohnston’s general conclusion was that the 
agglutinative grammar of vernacular Bengali 
was directly caused by the attraction of the 
agglutinative grammar of the indigenous races 
of Dravidian or Indo-Chinese origin, who are 
now admitted to form the great bulk of the 
population of the country. 





On the same day, Dr. H. Schlichter read a 
paper upon ‘‘ The Indian Ocean of Antiquity.” 
He claimed to have established the identity of 
the two most important points on the coast of 
East Africa mentioned in the Perip/us—namely, 
Cape Aromata with the modern Ras Aswad, 
and not with Guardafui; and Rhaptum with 
the modern Ras Mamba Mku, south of Zanzi- 
bar. He further argued that the Ophir of 
Solomon must be sought for in Africa and not 
in Asia, because of the evidence of Egyptian 
inscriptions, which show that the Hebrew 
name for ‘‘ape’’ was borrowed from Egypt, 
and also that the animal in question was a tail- 
less baboon and not a monkey proper. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO 
CHINA. 
Tenby : Sept. 1, 1891. 

In the Babylonian and Oriental Record for 
May, 1891, Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie mentions 
a short statement from the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Szematsien’s Historical Records, to 
the effect that the Emperor sert fur the holy 
men who were the Sienmen Tezkao and his 
companions ; and points out that, inasmuch as 
Sienmen is like a transcription of Sramana, the 
presence of Buddhist missionaries in China at 
that time is thereby indicated. In this he is 
quite right. But he further says that this state- 
ment has been hitherto unobserved, that the 
term Sienmen occurs only once more, and that 
in the same chapter of Szematsien ; and he gives 
B.C. 219 as the date when Buddhism entered 
China. In these assertions it seems to me that 
he has made a mistake. 

I referred to the statement of Szematsien in 
an article entitled ‘‘ Similarity between Bud- 
dhism and early Taoism,” published in vol. xv. 
of the China Review (October to December, 
1886) ; and I think I may therein fairly lay claim 
to have discovered that Buddhism was introduced 
into China as early as the year B.c, 221, from 
the fact of the Emperor having cast some 
metal or golden images of Buddha, as well as 
bells, there having been a great famine that 
year. My information was taken from the 
sixth chapter of Szematsien’s Historical Records, 
where the facts are given under the dates 
when they severally occurred. The term 
Sienmen is mentioned in that chapter too, a 
fact which Prof. de Lacouperie has failed to 
notice. Holy men seem to have been sent for 
twice. The first expedition was that of Hsiifu, 
in the year B.C. 219, who set out, accompanied 
by several thousand young men and maidens, 
for the sacred islands of Penglai, Fangchang, 
and Yingchow, where holy men resided, and 
landed, as some say, in Japan, and did not 
return. The second expedition, in the year 
B.C, 215, seems to be the one that Prof. de 
Lacouperie refers to. 

I will quote from my article referred to 
above : 

‘Dr. Williams says that Buddhism found little 
favour in China before the Han dynasty, while 
other authors declare that the religion was not 
introduced into China until the Emperor Mingti, 
seeing a metal image of the Western god in a 
dream, was told that this was Buddha, and sent 
envoys to India for teachers of the doctrine 
(a.p. 65). The Historical Records of Ssumach‘ien 
tell us, however, of metal images aud holy men 
long before this date. In 3.c. 221 the Emperor 
Shihuang (the First) melted his weapons, cast 
some bells and twelve ‘ metal men’ (Kinjén), each 
weighing 1,000 piculs, he having already seen 
some metal images at Lint‘ao. The Buddhist 
recluses seem to have first established themselves 
in that part of China now known as Shantung 
and Chihli, for in ».c. 219 the same Emperor sent 
for a holy man said to reside on the island of 
Penglai, supposed to lie off the Shantung coast ; 
and egain in nc. 515 Lusheng, a native of the 








state of Yen, was sent to request the presence of a 
Sienmén called Kaoshih or Tzekao. I presume 
Sienmén represents S’ramana, an ascetic or hermit. 
Again, in the year nc. 120, the Chinese general 
Hochiiping, having gained a decisive victory over 
the Hsintu, a tribe said to have had their head- 
quarters somewhere in the present province of 
Kansu, carried off as a trophy a ‘metal man’ 
stated to have been used in worshipping heaven. 
A commentator adds ‘ the Buddhists venerate these 
metal men, and they are now called Buddhist 
images.’ ’’ 


Looking at the statement about sending for 
the Sienmen Tzekao, as mentioned in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Records, we have 
no certain date to guide us; but there is no 
doubt about the date when we refer to the 
sixth chapter, for the several events are there 
arranged in chronological order. 

Herpert J. ALLEN. 








* KADASMAN,” 
Londun: § pt. 7, 1891. 

In my letter upon the discoveries of the 
American expedition to Babylonia, published 
in the AcADEMY of September 5 (see p. 199, 
footnote), I hazarded the conjecture that, in 
the Kassite royal names, Kadasman-Turgu and 
Kadasman-Bél, the element hadasman is com- 
posed of a noun and a pronoun (possessive), 
namely ‘‘ trust”? and “my” (so read, instead 
of ‘‘any’’). I did not state it as a certainty, 
because the Kassite vocabulary, published by 
Prof. Fried. Delitzsch in his Kossiéer, pp. 25-26, 
gives kadisman as equivalent to tukultu, 
‘trust’ (without the possessive pronoun). 
The idea that I had in my mind at the time, 
however, was that the compiler of the vocabu- 
lary probably did not know the real meanings 
of the groups which he was tabulating. This 
probability seems now to be almost a certainty ; 
for there is hardly any doubt that the first part 
of the word, kadas (hades, hadis), is none other 
than the ands of the Babylonian Canon of 
Kings (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for May, 1884, p. 195), and the 
GaddaS of the text quoted by me in the Baly- 
lonian and Oriental Record for February and 
March, 1887 (pp. 54 and 78). The omission of 
the suffix man implies that Kandi (or Gaddas) 
is a word by itself, as is also indicated by the 
termination a3 (e3, 75), which is the common 
Kassite ending of nouns. According to the 
Babylonian Canon, Kandis reigned (for sixteen 
years) about 1570 or 1670 B.c. 

In 1. 26, from the end of the second column 
of my letter, fur ‘* NisSum [¥],” read “ Nannar” 
—i.e., Nanaros, the Moon-god. 

Tuo. G, PINCHES, 





SCIENCE NOTES, 


Prov, W. F. R. Wetpon will deliver at 
University College, London, a course of lec- 
tures during the coming session on “ The 
Decapod Crustacea,” specially addressed to 
senior students who intend to pursue original 
investigations in zoology. 

THE winter session of the London hespitals 
begins on October 1. At St. Thomas’s, the 
prizes will be distributed by Sir George 
Humphrey, of Cambrilge; and at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, an introductory address will be 
delivered by De. William Duncan. 

Aw election to the Coutts Trotter stuleat- 
ship, at Trinity College, Cambridge, will take 
place next month. Applications from cin li- 
dates must b2 sent to the secretary of the 
Coutts Trotter studeutship committee, on or 
before October 15. The studentship is tearble 
for two years, and is for original res3arch ia 
physiology or physics. 
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FINE ART. 
SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Studies of the Geds in Greece at Certain 
Sanctuaries Recently Excavated. By L. Dyer. 
(Macmillans.) It was a happy idea which 
prompted Mr. Dyer to call his book 7'he Gods 
in Greece, and to say with Landor, ‘‘ Better 
stand upon the fragments of antiquity and look 
about us.” The fragments of antiquity have 
been sufficiently uncovered now, in various 
sites, for it to be expedient that the results of 
the spade-work should be put together and 
summarised for the public; and Mr. Dyer bas 
shown a very true judgment in recognising the 
value and the interest which the myths, the 
usages, and—if such a word may be permitted— 
the creeds of paganism gain by being studied 
along with the remains, however shattered, of 
their local habitations. It is not everyone who 
can visit the home of Demeter and Kora at 
Eleusis—that strange building which was not 
exactly a temple, but “unique because on no 
other Greek site has there been found a 
mecting-house built, as this one was, for the 
celebration of a definite ritual.”’ Few travellers, 
however easy a journey to Greece may be made, 
can track Dionysos from the North to Ikaria 
and from Ikaria to Athens, can visit in the 
flesh the island-haunts of Aphrodite, or sce 
**the wealth of flowers, gold and red,” on the 
sacred isle of Delos. But even to look upon 
these things at secondhand is to feel a quicken- 
ing within one of all the knowledge and all 
the feeling which classical study has imparted. 
The legends and the ritual become for us 
meaning things, no mere matters for a Diction- 
ary of Antiquities, but pregnant with sugges- 
tions of all the pious or joyous emotion which 
once clung to them. Mr. Dyer has done well, 
not only in telling us where a god came from 
and bow his legend and his character were 
affected by other legends, by competition, by 
the growth of morality, by national history, or 
by the hand of art, but still more in making us 
feel what each deity really was to the believer. 
Sometimes the worshipper sought for aid, and 
such are the cases of which we hear most 
frequently in the literary sources; but often, 
too, the men—and yet oftener perhaps the 
women—looked up to their god for example, 
for strength, and for comfort. Within the 
wide field of cultswhich Greek tolerance recog- 
nised, something could be found to suit every- 
one, to give relief from every trouble—some 
similar woe of a divine sufferer, some expres- 
sion of his will, some instance of his grace. 
The points in which what was told or seen at 
Eleusis touched and cased human trouble and 
yearning were many; but in Demeter’s story 
in particular we find portrayed ‘ woman’s 
love and care and need for woman.” Here, 
too, was ‘“‘the home impulse” and that of 
** love for her own ”’—‘“‘ peace bought with the 
price of sorrow, love mingled with sadness ”’ ; 
while in Persephone we have ‘‘ the eternal type 
of a daughter dearly loved and lost.” In 
short, Greek religion was no mere collection of 
mysterious fables, no cold pantheon of statu- 
esque forms; it was in its day a centre of warm 
emotions, and those not only warlike, not only 
the excitement of the vintage, or the rude out- 
bursts of animal passion. It was the prompter 
of high and ideal feelings, the refiner of life, 
the consolation of the sad. To have firmly 
grasped this is a merit in Mr. Dyer for which 
we can cheerfully forgive him some want of 
crder and a rather dithyrambic style. 


SurvEyY or Mysore.” 
Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. By Lewis 
Rice. (Bangalore.) Mr. Rice, who is secretary 
to the native government of Mysore, bas 
applied himself for the last twenty years to 
studying the history of that State, both ancient 
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and modern. In this handsome quarto—which 
we could wish were somewhat better printed— 
he publishes the entire series of inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola, a Jain village in Western 
Mysore, known even to the incurious by a 
colossal statue that crowns a neighbouring bill. 
Upon the statue itself Mr. Rice does not throw 
much light, though he gives an excellent photo- 
graph of it for frontispiece. He is unable even 
to decide whether it is hewn out of the mass 
of the hill, as Fergusson thought. According to 
measurements made in 1871, when advantage 
was taken of the scaffolding erected for the 
ceremonial anointing of the figure, its total 
height is about 56 feet, and itsbreadth across the 
shoulders 26 feet. Like all Jain images, it is 
stark naked. According to an inscription below, 
it was erected or made by one Chamunda 
Raya, in honour of Gemata; and its date is 
probably the end of the tenth century A.D. 
Not the least curious thing about it is that the 
pedestal has engraved on it a scale, exactly 
corresponding with the metre, which is 
evidently the scale employed by the sculptor. 
The greater part, however, of Mr. Rice’s book 
is devoted to the inscriptions, nearly 150 in 
number, which he has been the first to decipher. 
Though we cannot admit the excessive antiquity, 
or the inferences drawn therefrom, which Mr. 
Rice claims for the oldest, we must none the 
less cordially thank him for the patient labour 
he has expended upon a comparatively thank- 
less subject. Of the more important inscrip- 
tions he gives facsimiles ; all of them he prints 
three times over: in Kanarese characters, in 
Roman transliteration, and in English. Many 
of them merely record voluntary suicides by 
fasting, in performance of the vow known as 
eallekhana. The latest of these is dated 
1809 A.D. ; and it is surmised that the practice 
is not yet extinct. Others are of importance 
as helping to determine the still obscure 
history of Southern India, and the no less 
obscure history of the Jain religion. One or 
two mention the name of Chandragupta, who, 
Mr. Rice will have it, is none other than the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. But even granting 
this identity, it is a very long step to infer, as 
Mr. Rice seems to do, that we are brought 
face to face with a document coeval with the 
rock edicts of Asoka. As a matter of fact, the 
oldest inscription here, though in Sanskrit, is 
written in Canarese characters resembling 
those which may be assigned to the fifth 
century A.D. The utmost, therefore, that Mr. 
Rice has proved is that Chandragupta’s name 
was associated with this spot about eight 
hundred years after bis death. 
Archacologisch-Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn, (Vienna: Tempsky.) Jahr- 
gang xiv. The fourteenth volume of this 
excellent publication consists mainly of newly 
discovered inscriptions, among them a marble 
slab from Tomi (Costantia), belonging to the 
pre-Roman, that is, purely Greek period, and 
mentioning the appointment of guards to 
patrol the gates and prevent attacks from 
Carian pirates, 14s 1@y Kapaév megirtas ela Bodds. 
From the latter part of the inscription, which 
contains in reality two decrees, it appears that 
the measure was successful, awoxatcotabijvar 1dv 
Bdijuor és feAtionas éAnisas. A Latin inscription 
found at Ofen (Aquincum) gives the career of 
Tulius Septimius Castinus, governor of Pan- 
nonia and Dacia, It is not quite clear why 
certain inscriptions are printed twice, first by 
one contributor on pp. 80-81, and later by 
another on pp. 152-4. Besides epigraphic 
material, we have a further report on the ex- 
cavations still being carried out at Carnuntum. 
As this is almost the only attempt in Europe to 
lay bare a Roman fortress of the first rank and 
to discover its plan and arrangement, it deserves 
the attention of all scholars. Would that some 
of our English antiquaries would follow the 





——, 


example! Several of the fortresses in the north 
of England are well worth examination, though 
they cannot compete in importance with 
Carnuntum ; but as yet even Chesters an1 
Rutchester have only becn partially explored, 
and the work lately undertaken in the south 
by the Socicty of Antiquaries, at Silchester, 
will hardly tell us, important as it is, much 
about any Roman fortress. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SIKELS ON THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Sept. 4, 1891. 

Students of antiquity are aware that in the 
time of the XITXth and XXth Dynasties Egypt 
was twice invaded by a great confederacy of 
tribes from Libya and the islands and coasts 
of the North. The names of the tribes who 
came from the North have been identified with 
various well known populations of Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. Among them are the 
Shakalsha, in whom Egyptologists have been 
disposed to see the Sikels or Siculi of classical 
history. 

Some years ago I expressed doubts in the 
AcADEMY in regard to many of these identifica- 
tions, and more especially that of the Shakalsha 
with the Sikels. Lately, however, I have scen 
reason ‘to believe that my scepticism was not 
justified by facts. 

I have recently bad occasion to examine 
closely the photographs of the casts of the 
ethnographic types depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments which Mr. Flinders Petrie made for 
the British Association four years ago. The 
head of the Shukalsha represented on the 
facade of Medinet Habu startled me greatly. 
It stands out among the heads of the other 
populations of the North defeated by Ramses 
III. by its entire unlikeness to any of them. 
On the other hand, it bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to the Roman heads made familiar 
to us by busts and coins. The type is markedly 
Latin, and offers a striking contrast to the other 
ethnographic types represented by the Egyptian 
artists. 

The conclusion which ethnology thus forces 
upon us has just received a remarkable confirma- 
tion from archaeology. Mr. Petrie has 
discovered among the foreign pottery of 
Kahun—a settlement of the XIIth Egyptian 
Dynasty— fragments which ‘ closely resemble, 
in colour, form, and decoration, the earliest 
Italian black pottery.” Similar pottery has 
been found by M. Naville at Khatanch along 
with scarabs of the XIIth and XIIIth 
Dynasties (see MMahun Kahkun aud Gurob, by 
W. M., Flinders Petrie, p. 10). At a somewhat 
later date the connexion of Sicily with the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean has been 
proved by the excavations of Sgr. Orsi on be- 
half of the Italian government in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse. The prehistoric tombs in 
this locality have shown that the ‘‘ Mykenaean”’ 
type of culture extended as far as Sicily; the 
distinctive pottery and forms of ornamentation, 
as well as the dagger-shaped bronze swords, 
which characterise the civilisation of Mykenae 
and other prehistoric Aegean sites, having 
been found in abundance in them. Mr. 
Petrie’s excavations in the Fayim have at 
last settled the age of this civilisation, and made 
it clear thatit was in large measure dependent 
on intercourse with Egypt. For the proofs of 
this his important article in the last number of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies xii. 1 (pp. 199- 
205) must be consulted. ‘The glass and pottery 


alone, which the archaeological exploration of 
Greek lands has recently brought to light, Jeave 
no doubt as to the constant intercommunication 
which must have existed between Egypt and the 
peoples of the Aegean at the very period 
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to which the Libyan and Northern invasions 
belong. . 

That the Sikels should have taken part in 
these invasions is not wonderful, when we con- 
sider their geographical position. They came 
as the allies of the Mashuash or Maxyes, who, 
as we know from classical geography, inhabited 
Tunisia. The nearest ‘‘ Northern” neighbours 
of the Maxyes beyond ‘the sea” would 
necessarily have been the inhabitants of Eastern 
Sicily ; and it is well known that it is just in 
this part of the Mediterranean that there has 
always been a bridge and natural passage from 
Africa to Europe. 

The difficulty formerly attaching to the 
identification of the Shakalsha with the Sikels 
from the supposed fact that they were circum - 
cised has been removed by Dr. Max Miiller, who 
has shown that the hieroglyphic expression 
has been mistranslated, and that it was the 
Libyans and not their allies from beyond the 
sea who were circumcised (see the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, January, 
1838). 

A. H. SAyce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHALOLOGY. 


Tue first volume of the next of Mr. Henry 
Wallis’s interesting and valuable contributions 
to the history of Persian pottery (especially of 
lustre ware before the sixteenth century) is 
almost ready for publication. It will deal 
with the collection (well-known, at least, by 
reputation to all lovers of oriental pottery) 
made by Mr. F. Du Cane Godman. This is 
specially rich in lustred tiles of the thirteenth 
century, and lustred vases, to each of which 
subjects one section of this volume will be 
devoted. Like other similar publications by 
Mr. Wallis, it will be fully illustrated after 
drawings by the author. The chromolitho- 
graphs have been executed by Mr. Samuel J. 
Hodson. Besides the specimens from the God- 
man collection, there will be figured many 
rare examples from the Industrial Museum at 
Vienna, from M. Marcel Dieulafoy’s discoveries 
at Susa, M. E. Pottier’s ‘‘ finds” at Myrina, 
and other collections, public and private. 

Messrs, SWAN SoNNENSCHEIN & Co. an- 
nounce two new volumes in their ‘‘ Antiquarian 
Library "—Symbolism in Christian Art and 
Jteraldry, both written by Mr. F. E. Hulme ; 
and also a second edition of the Rev. Herbert 
W. Macklin’s Monumental Brasses, in the same 
serics, 

Ir is announced that the excavations being 
conducted at the old city walls of Chester have, 
during the past week, resulted in the discovery 
of four inscribed stones and several picces of 
monumental sculpture, which are all believed 
to date back to the Roman-British period. 


We do not know whether Charterhouse has 
any reason for being specially artistic, but it is 
the only public school which, so far as we are 
aware, supports a publication illustrated by 
school boys, ‘‘cld boys,” and masters. The 
fifth number of the (rey/riar (there are only 
three each year), with its picturesque cover, is 
now before us. It contains an article on “Sir 
W illiam Blackstone asa Carthusian,”’ a transla- 
tion into German of one of Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers’ Shorter poems, ‘Some Records of 
Godalming Parish Church,” and other papers, 
including notes on ‘ Current Carthusian Art.” 
Some of the illustrations are better than others, 
but they all reach a fair level ; and the example 
of the periodical is one which might be followed 
with advantage by other schools. 


THE religious tendencies of contemporary 
art furnish M. Henri Mazel with an interesting 
subject for an articlein LZ’ Art (No. 653), which 
is illustrated from the designs of M, Hippolyte 





Flandrin in the Church of Saint Germain des 
Prés at Paris, and of M. Puavis de Chavannes 
in the Panthéon. In the subsequent number 
M. Léonce Benedite reviews the Salon of 1891, 
with drawings by MM. Etienne Dinet, Léon 
Conturier, Emile Friaut, and J. J. Weertz, after 
their pictures. Perhaps the most charming of 
the illustrations for August is a facsimile of a 
study of a nude female figure by M. E. Lévy. 


Is it not time that we had some handy official 
record of the acquisitions and ‘‘ mouvements” 
of our national museums? The Pulletin des 
MusZes, published monthly under the direction 
of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts” and ‘‘ Musées Nationaux ” 
at Paris, would be a cheap and useful model for 
such a record. The number for July 25 con- 
tains a portrait of Mr. Alma Tadema, after a 
drawing in chalk by M. Paul Renouard, 
recently acquired by the Luxembourg, which 
forms one of a series of five portraits of 
English artists which have been engraved for 
the Graphic. 


THE STAGE. 
Arvrer the unveiling of the Marlowe Memorial 
at Canterbury, by Mr. Henry Irving on 
Wednesday next, September 16, the Mayor 
of Canterbury will give a luncheon, at which 


many men of letters, dramatists, and actors will 
be present. 


Tue Belgian dramatic congress which meets 
once in three years to award a prize to the best 
dramatic production of the period, has just 
bestowed this year’s prize upon Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Princesse Maleine.”” This year’s 
congress was presided over by M. Fétis, who 
made his report to the Minister of Instruction 
on Wednesday, September 9. As was recently 
announced, Mr. Heinemann has an English 
translation of ‘Princesse Maleine” in the 
press, and we hear that Mr. Oscar Wilde is to 
preface it. 


Messrs. MAcMILUAN have issued this week, 
in a compact little volume, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s play of Saints and Sinners, which had 
such a run at the Vaudeville nearly seven years 
ago. The author has prefixed a preface of 
some twenty pages, and also appended the 
article on “ Religion and the Stage,” which 
appeared at the time in the Nineteenth Century. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Duke of Gloucester’s Birthday Ode. By TL. 
Purcell. (Novello.) This work is the fourth 
published by the Purcell Society since it was 
established in 1876, for the purpose of doing 
justice to the memory of the composer. ‘The rate 
of progress is slow; to mention only the operas 
and dramas, not more than two out of forty-five 
have been printed. English musicians ought 
to take a pride in supporting a society which is 
endeavouring to display both the greatness and 
the diversity of Purcell’s genius. The Odenow 
under notice was composed only a few months 
before the death of the composer; and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, in his prefatory remarks, 
tells us that the work was printed from the 
copy used by Purcell at the birthday perform- 
ance. The words are supposed to have been 
written by Nahum Tate, The music, consisting 
of solos aud choruses, is bold and dignified. 
The alto solo “Sound the Trumpet” with 
trumpet solo is extremely characteristic, and 
the final number (in five parts) ‘‘ Then Thames 
shall be Queen” combines simplicity with 
grandeur. Surely there is some mistake in the 
voice parts (1st and 2nd alto) of bar 1, page 38 ; 





the fourth bar on the next page wou ld seem to 
suggest the correct reading. A_ pianoforts 
part has been printed under the composer’e 
score. 


Sonata in C Minor, for the organ. By J. 
Matthews. (Weekes.) One always gazes at a 
title of this kind with a certain amount of 
curiosity. Tas the matter determined the 
form, or has the composer made up his mind 
to write a Sonata whether or no? It must 
be confessed that in playing through the three 
movements of Mr. Matthew's Sonata, we feel 
that he has shown more boldness than discretion 
in selecting one of the severest for ns of mu sical 
art. His subject matter—with exception of 
the theme of the final Fugue—lacks interest, and 
in the art of development he docs not show a 
practised hand. The Finale is the best of the 
three movements, but here, also, there are 
weaknesses. .A/legretto and Leverie for organ by 
the same. Mr. Matthews appears to better 
advantage in these shorter pieces, but even here 
his want of experience shows itself. 


Sonata in C Minor, for the organ. By R. 
Ernest Bryson Forsyth. Another Sonata! Here, 
at any rate, wefind thoughts clearly expressed and 
cleverly developed. Still the composer is ham- 
pered by the form; it was only in the hands of 
the great masters who conyucred it that it 
ceased to be a fetter. There are some specially 
good points in the development section of the 
Allegro of Mr. Bryson’s work, The slow move- 
ment is flowing. The Fugue at the end is good, 
though on the whole somewhat heavy. 


Romance sans paroles pour vivloncelle avec 
accompaynement de piano, par F. T. Radoux 
(Woolhouse), is a light, graceful, and effective 
solo, dedicated to the clever boy ’cellist, Jean 
Gérardy. Réveric pour violoncelle, par Jean 
Gérardy (Woolhouse), is a light piece, which 
already has an ‘attraction in the name of 
its composer. Gaye d’ Amour, Melodie pour 
violoncelle, par Alex. 8. Beaumont, is a smooth 
and melodious song without words ; this piece, 
too, is dedicated to Gérardy. 


sl Lost Love. By Alfred Stella. (Paterson.) 
There is a good deal of feeling in this song, 
particularly in the minor part. Zhe Closing of 
Day, by Aunie E, Armstrong (Paterson), has a 
graceful and refined melody; the music, how- 
ever, scarcely catches the spirit of the words. 
By Islay’s Shores. By A. Stella. (Paterson.) 
This song may be praised for its healthy ‘* Old 
English” flavour, but what about the Scotch 
colour of the words? The Abbey Lortal. By 
McConnel Wood. (Paterson.) The melody is 
rather uncummon, and there are some good 
chord progressions in the accompaniment. The 
refrain may be found in Donizctti’s ‘* Lucia.” 


Pustoral Album. Songs of Spring and 
Summer. By Alfred Moffat. Op. 28. (Pater- 
son.) These are two-part songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment, ‘They are short and 
simple, but are well-written and pleasing. The 
music reminds one of Mendelssuhn, and now 
and then of Schumann, while Scotch cadences 
impart to it quaint colouring. All the songs 
are good; but ‘‘Gentle Zephyrs” and ‘The 
Haymakers”’ are those’ we like best, as the 
most original. 


The Detter Land. By Francesco Berger. 
(Curwen.) This is a collection of eight two- 
part songs for the use of classes in schools. 
The music is smooth and graceful. No. 3, ‘ To 
Daffodils,” is quaint, though, at times, the 
harmonies are rather hard, Herrick’s line, 
“And having pray’d together,” is printed 
‘‘Having pray’r together.” ‘‘The Owl” is a 
good number, and ‘‘Rustic Fun” is neat and 
clever. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 
The Century Readers. Fully Illustrated and 


bound in cloth, 


} First Primer. 2}d. | Second I'rimer. 3d. 

i : Infant Reader. Gd. 

First Reader. sd. Fourth Reader. 1s. 4d. 
Second Reader, 8d,« Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 

| Third Reader. "1s. Sixth Reader. 1s. 6d. 

| , 

Readings from Standard Authors. With 


Notes, &c. Cloth, 1s. 3d, each. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


The Sovereign Reader. 
and Reign of Queen Victoria. 
trated. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


The Dickens Reader. Selected Passages from 
the Works of CHARLES DICKENS, arranged and 
annotated for Class Reading. With 
Notice of the Author. Cloth, Is. 44. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales of 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. With Life, Notes, and Index 
to Difticult Words. By E. F. WILLOUGHBY. Clotb, 


Is. Gd, 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, with 
King John. 


Notes. Cloth, 8d. each. 
As You Like It. 


King Ric ‘hard II. 
Julius Cresar, 
Macbeth. Merchant of Venice. 
Henry the Eighth. | The Tempest. 
Hamlet, 128 pp., 10d. Kong Lear, 128 pp., 
WRITING. 
Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These Books have 
been designed by Mr. VEKLE FOSTER to carry out the 


Sir Walter Scott. 
Addison’s Spectator. 


Scenes from the Life 
By G. A. HENTY. Ilus- 


10d. 


principle of clear and k gible handwnting, and to afford | 


a simple, rapid, and elegant style of writing for general 
correspondence, 
The ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, 
The BOLD WRITING SERIES. Ip 21 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. (Cloth, Is.; 


or with Answers, Is. Gd. The Answers separately, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 
: — By JOHN JACKSON, Third Edition. 
o oth, 4s. 


at 2d. each. 


Blackie’s Tot-Cards of Addition in Money, , 


in facsimile of written figures. 41 Cards, containing 2,000 
Tots, and Four Answer Cards, in case, 2s. 6d. 

Examination Arithmetic. (cntaiving 1.200 
Arithmetica] Problems ond Exercises (with Answers), 
selected from Examination Papers, &e. Classified by 
T. S. HARVEY. Cioth, 2s.—K EY, 4s. 6d, 

ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar, With Excrcices. 
Cloth, Is. 6¢ 

English Composition Exercises. Comprising 
Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules and | 
Models for Letters, &e. Cloth, 1s, 

Stories and Essays. A Sequel to “ English 
Composition Excreises.”? Cloth, 1s. 


The English Language and Literature. an 
Outline for Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cloth, 6d. 


LATIN. 
Dr. Burns's Praxis Primaria: 


cies in writing Latin, with Notes, 
Cloth, %s. KEY, os. Gd, 


FRENCH. 


Practical French Grammar. With Excrcises 
and Vocebulary. By C. O. SONNTAG. Cloth, 2s. 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With Rules 


and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, eh and 
Emphasis. By GEO. W. BAYNILAM, Sixth Edition. 


Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
ROME. By EK. M. BERENS. Illustrated from Antique 
Sculptures. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARIES. 
Concise English Dictionary. Literary, Scientific, | 


Etymological, and Pronouncing. jased on Ogilvie’s 
—— Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, 
» LL.D. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-moroceo, 15s. 


Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary : 
KEtymological, Vronouncing, and Explanatory. W ith 
about 300 Engravings on Weod. Loaburghe, 7s. 6d.; 
half-calf, 10s. Gd. 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the English 
L ANGUAGE. ; ey ged from the “* sedeat Dic- 

C.oth, 2s. 


Progressive Exer- 
Ninth Edition. 


Roxburghe, 3s. €d. 


» BLACKIE 


tionary. 


a Biographical | 


& SON’S 





DRAWING. 
Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Books. 


Produced under the direct Superintendence of E. 
POYNTER, R.A., and sanctioned by the Committee 5 
Council on Education. 
attached to the Examples, in order to simplify the work 
of both Teacher and Pupil. Each book contains fine 
Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 


Freeband for Children.. 4 Books, 44. each. 
Freehand, Elementary I Jesign .. nbiebaneneent nels 2 Books, 4d. each. 
' Freehand, First Grade, Ornament ............ 6 Books, 4d. each. 
| Frechand, First Grade, ee 6 Books, 4d. each. 
Freevand, Second Grade.. . 4 Books, 1s, each. 
*,* The Designs a1 are ‘e published alzo on Cards. 
| ADVANCED SERIES. 
| Elementary Human Figure ...... . .. . 4 Books, 6d. each. 
Advanced Human Figure ........ .. 8 Books, 2s. each. 
| Figures from the Cartoons of Raphael .. chions : Books. 2s. each. 
Elementary Perspective Drawing ... . ...... 4 Books, 1s. each. 


Poynter’s Drawing Books for the Standards 
A Series of New Designs, with Selections from ** Dyce’s 
Lrawing Book.” Produced under the direction of E. J. 
POYNTER, R.A , and approved by the Science and Art 
Department. In 8 Books at 2d. each, and 20 Books at 
3d. eac 


| *,* The Designs are published also on Cards. 
Vere Foster's Drawing Books. Approved by 


the Science and Art Department. 
and Paper for Drawing on. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
In 7¢@ Numbers at Twopence each. 
Freehand Series, 20 Numbers. | Geometrical Series, 12 Nos. 
Landscape, 12 Numbers. lerspective, 4 Numbers. 
Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Numbers. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. Shading, 2 Numbers. 
Blank Exercise Book.— 40 Pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in Eighteen Parts at Ninepence each. 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. With Mus- 


trations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Outlines of the World's History. Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and 8 Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, 6s. Gd. 

Also in separate Parts. 

Part 1. Ancient History, 1s. 

’art 2. Greece and Rome, 2s. | Part 4. Modern History, 2s. 6d. 

A Synopsis of English History; or, Historical 
Note-Look. Compiled by HERBERT W ILLS. Cloth, 2s. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medieval, and 


} Modern, Higher Schools, Colleges, and Private 
| Study. Ry CARL PLOETZ. ‘Translated with ex- 
tensive Additions by W. IL. TILLINGILAST. Cloth, | 
7s. 6d, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for Middle- 
Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 

No. 1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAIPHY, Em- 
bracing Direction, Maps, vnd Detinitions, with many 
a and 2 Culoured Maps. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Yart I. The Tome 
wy ~~ %. England, Wales, Seotlend, and Ireland. 
With 7 Coloured Maps, &e. Cloth, 2s. 

3. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies 
and Dependercns. With 6 Coloured Maps and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 


TIE BRITISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cluth, 3s. Gd. 


Commercial Geography : a ta Complete Manual of 
the Countries of the World. By Dr. CARL ZEHDEN. 


No. 


7s. Gd. 


Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES, neerly Ten Thousand in num- 
ber. BY GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Cloth, 
1s. Gc 


Physical Geography. An Elementary Treatise | 
tur Use in Schuols. Llustrated, Cloth limp, 4d. 
SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
With Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
By Vincent 'T. Menrcue. 
Cloth, 1s. Gd. 


A 





| Mechanics. 
Animal Physiology. 


With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, 


Botany By Vincent T. Muxcue. With numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 
Chemistry. By W. Jenome Harrison. With 


numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 
| Magnetism and Electricity. By W.G. Baker, 
M.A. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 
Agriculture. With Woodcuts. Cloth, ls. 


With Instructions and Diagrams | 


With Instructions, 


| 
Part 3. Medieval History, 1s- 


Tran lated by FINDLAY MUILHEAD, MA. Cloth, | 


SCIENCE. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated 
and Edited by Prof. J. D. EVERETT. D.C.L. Eleventh 


Edition, Revised throughout. Copiously Tilustrated. 
—— Svo, cloth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4:. 6d. 
cac’ 
Pat I. epee, &e. Part ITI. Electricity, &c. 
Part Il. Hea Part IV. Sound and Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. AS Text- Book 
of Eiementary Physics. By Prof. = : _. New 
oth, 4s. 


Edition. With numerous Ilestrations: 
By Prof. 


Elementar tary Text-Book of Physics. 
- Ilustrated by many Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition Revised. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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